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THE INDIAN BRIDE. 


My dear Atterley, you little know thé strength of woman’s love. 


Voracs To THe Moon: 


¥ 
The plate ‘we have olsen for our present 
number represents an imposing view of those 
great natural curiosities the Rocky Mountains. 


The folowing story, the seetié of which is laid’ 


partly in these romantic«regions, wil! be read 
with great interest. It forms » sufficient illus- 
tration of the ey, 


TH funeral neem woctinia over the fertile 
plains lying upon the tributariesof the Mississippi, 
that majestic parent of waters}haveé, for two cen- 
turies, attracted the eye of the solitary hunter, 
and awakened the sympathies of the humane and 
contemplative traveller. ‘Within the limits of 
the state which bears the name'of that dark and 
angry fl@@d, they are usually discovered upon the 
beautiful levels irrigated by streams, every where 
intersecting a region of undying verdure, once 
the dominion and peaceful home of the free-born 
Indian. Now they exhibit no vestige of his race, 
save these green and solitary tumuli, at once the 
monuments of his. power and instability. They 
are, nevertheless, the sepulchres of brave, gener- 
ous, and gentle beings. The warrior lies here, 
whose daring deeds*once struck dismay to the 
soul of the invader; the maiden, whose only. mo- 
nitor was the impulse of a guileless bosom; the 
matron, whose native virtue and open-handed 
hospitality cherished tnfeeling men, who were 
ready,even at her fireside, for deeds of violence; 

the innocent babe who only averted iy | 
from her bosom, fo sport with the dazzling it. 
strument of merciless slaughter. - ; 

Their blood has sunk into the earth, the very 
echoes sigh out the tale of desolation, silence sits 
in their solitary places, and corruption awaits the 
summons which will invest it with immortality, 
and bid the oppressor and the victim to the aw- 
ful tribunal of their-common God! 

But little of the history of this exterminated 


is now known; even what reinains, comes 
the perishable medium of tradition, tn- 


as the race of which it is a memorial; but- 


it yet furnishes many a tale of high daring, 
stormy passion and consuming vengeance, of 
true magnanimity, matchless fidelity and ardent 
affection—possessing fearful and engrossing in- 
terest. of these traditions is the foundation 
and material of the present narrative. 
bout the year 1800,a surveyor of the Natchez 
was — to compromise the differ- 
a2 





ences existing between the landed proprietors, 
by the re-survey of certain conflicting 

which produced feuds and collisions fraught with 
agitation to the community. Thesé lands ém- 
braced a large portion of the beautifal plains of 
Second Creek; as highly esteemed by the abori- 


ginal, as they now are by the civilized occupant. 


During the progress of the survey, the chain- 
bearers paused at the foot of a mound, over which 
the compass directed their course, it was simi- 
lar imappearance to those ordi , but of 
much smaller dimensions, and by trees 
so-disposed as to’ preclude the that 
such an arrangement was the result of accident. 
The *thound formed nearly a cone; and 
from its cetitre rose the stately shaft of a magni- 
ficent oak, Whose towering head, wrapped in a 
cloud of verdure, shaded the entire circumfer- 
ence. The spot was on radi ort of a pe- 
ninsula, formed by the m of the creek, 
atid offered a place of repose so attractive, calm - 
and secluded, that the party halted for refresh- 
ment. 


The eye of the practised surveyor is ex 
acute; his curiosity was on this occasion 
excited; and, after a careful examination, he 
declared to his; companions his belief, that the 
earth had been raised to mark an important 
corner. 

* If,” said he, “ it were larger, 1 should pro- 


nounce the mound to be a placeof burial: but 
the Indians didn’f do these mia in so small a 
way; they were never over fond of hard work, 

arid iniétead of digging graves, fo save labour; 
ay piled the bédies in layers, you see, one over 


another, until the height became distressing, and 


then began again. This little hill would hardly 
hold a pair.” 


“ Tt can’t be a Spanish corner,” said oné of his’ 


companions, “ for this oak grew he g before 
a Spaniard ever trod the soil; ite sme it 
above a hundred years old, and, than that, 


it’s a planted tree.” 

“* Aye, aye,” rejoined the: surveyor; * but it 
may have been set in French times.” 

“ Hardly,” exclaimed the third ; “ the French- 
men, God knows, took as little care of lines and 
corners as their cepper-faced friends. Land was 
too plenty, in their day, to make them particular 
about boundaries, even if the lazy devils had 
been disposed to drive a plough, which they never 
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were. Niggers now, Indians then. The Natchez 
were the cooks and bottle-washers for Mounseer; 
and the fattest turkey, the best quarter of veni- 
son, and first choice of women always fell to 
number one!” 

“ Spanish or French,” now shouted the sur- 
Veyor triumphantly, “ here’s the mark.” 

His companions hastened to the tree; but 
though they examined with interested eyes, they 
could not discover what professional experi- 
ence so easily distinguished and eagerly pointed 
out. 

“‘ Nothing but the scar of a sore shin,” said 
one, “ from a flash of lightning or a falling tree.” 

“Or the marks of a red-headed ‘ivory bill, or 
the practising of a January buck,” said the other. 

“ Neither bark, nor bird, nor buck, nor yet a 
thunderbolt,” replied the surveyor, “‘ but the 
work of man, and done with steel. But hand a 
hatchet, and the story is soon told.” 

The axemen were forthwith called, and a chip 
of large dimensions, running well towards the 
centre of the tree, was detached, and exposed to 
view the rude representation of a Roman cross. 
At this denouement the man of the compass was 
exceedingly puzzled. 

“It was done by the hand of man,” said he, 
“as I told you; but it is nocorner. A St. An- 


drew,” he continued very gravely, “ would have 
settled the matter; but a Roman cross was never 


@ surveyor’s sign-manual.” 
Here the investigation ceased; thé chain-bear- 


ers recommenced their labour, and the whole 
party proceeded to matters having for them 
higher interest and greater attraction. Since 
that period an aged Indian has related the frag- 
ment of a tradition leading to the history of the 
ak, and of the mound on which it grew. It was 
intended, as our friend the umpire remarked, 
only for “ a pair;” and a hapless pair were they 
who slumbered in that green and silent valley. 

The close of the seventeenth century found 

the adventurous Frenchmen, who penetrated the 
wilderness of the Mississippi, in great favour 
with the Natchez nation. The politeness, so 
proverbial of this versatile people, and the ease 
with which they assimilate themselves to the 
strangers among whom they may be thrown, give 
them advantages among savage tribes oyer all 
other nations. As regards the unfortunate Nat- 
chez, the French did not properly appreciate 
their motivés; and the honest effusions of native 
benevolence were ascrived to duplicity or cow- 
ardice. 

It is not now intended to detail the wrongs of 
that race, who were distinguished above every 
ther within the limits of ndrthern America, for 
the refinement of their manners, the ardour of 
” their affections, the chivalric character of their 
courage, and the unsuspecting hospitality which 
resulted from this felicitous combination of moral 
virtues. It is sufficient to allude to the infliction 
of heartless insult and notorious. oppression: by 
the French, and the vindictiedtgieit which the 
fiery Indians, driven to desperation, would natu- 
rally exhibit. 





A young man, whose father bore a commission 
in the service of the French king, had accom- 
panied him to the Mississippi, at a period when 
the best intelligence existed between the natives 
and the enligrant strangers. The youth, though 
scarcely seventeen, possessed talents of a high 
order, a sound judgment, and a most ingenuous 
disposition. His form was just assumjpg the 
finest proportions and graces of manhood ; and, 
though withdrawn at this early age fgom the dis- 
cipline of the schools, he was deeply imbued with 
the love of virtue and a thirst after knowledge: 
indeed, his whole character presented a striking 
contrast to the reckless spirits by whom he was 
surrounded. ‘On his arrival in the western world, 
he became soon charmed with the brave and ad- 
venturous character of the natives; he loved to 
unite in their expeditions in pursuit of game; 
and, urged on by a spirit of curiosity and enter- 
prise, he roamed far and wide over those vast 
prairies which spread.across the centre of our 
continent, and whose western limits are only 
fixed by the pointed summits of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which dart high into the blue atmosphere, 
and reigned then, as they yet reign, over vast 
regions scarcely tributary to man. Settling at + 
length among the Natchez, his- kindness and 
suavity speedily rendered him a favourite. He 
engaged in their pursuits, and joined in their 
pastimes: no difficulty subdued his enterprize, 
no danger repelled his intrepidity. The hunter 
extolled the keenness of his glance and the fleet- 
ness of his foot; the warrior contemplated, with 
admiration, the calmness of his courage and his 
self-possession in the hour of peril. Mild and 
engaging in his manners, as he was dauntless of 
soul, the children thronged tumultuously around 
him, and in the warmth of their artless affection 
they named him “the good Frenchman.” - He 
climbed the trees for the grape and the peccan; . 
distributed among them the simple ornaments 
which they admired; gathered wild flowers for 
their hair, and selected for them the most beau- 
tiful feathers from the spotless heron and rose- 
coloured flamingo. But beyond the mere desire 
of pleasing, he aimed at being useful; and be 
instructed this docile people, so far as they came 
within his inflyence, in those domestic arts most 
calculated to prove beneficial. To the elder he 
taught agriculture and the manual occupations 
adapted to their capacities; to the younger, the 
literature of his native land; and to all he held 
out, in their grandeur and sublimity, the bright 
promises of that religion which: influenced his 


‘own actions and exalted his virtues. 


Among the pupils of St. Pierre was the daugh- 
ter of a chief, in whose family he maintai 
most friendly intercourse. She was, at m4 
riod, but twelve years of age, and in his estima- 
tion, as well as in fact,a child. She listened 
with delight to his instructions, and her attentive 
manners and entire confidence won his affections, 
while her expanding intellect promised the most 
gratifying success in the cultivation of her mind. 
This result became daily more evident; his ex- 
ertions were redoubled, and, in the lapse of four 








years, the native genius of the interesting Nat- 
chez shone forth in intellectual beauty. 

She was named, in the figurative language of 
her race, “the Morning Star.” St. Pierre, in 
playfulness, or for the sake of brevity, called her 
Etoile. They at length became inseparable; 
they walked together through the boundless 
forests, which bloomed in their ‘native beauty 
around them; together, they trod the margin of 
that stream whose living waters, even at that 
early day, bore upon their bosom the silver 
strains of melody, and which now, in the holy 
calm of a summer sunset, or beneath the glitter- 
ing serenity of a mellow moon, are unsurpassed 
in brightness ; together they admired the sublime 
works of the Creator—distant and resplendent 
worlds wheeling in their immensity, their silent 
majesty, and their unapproachable magnificence; 
and together they knelt in adoration of the Al- 
mighty Author, amidst the stupendous works of 
his hands and the evidences of his omnipotence. 

Is it necessary to ask, if hearts thus in unison 
had imbibed other sentiments than those which 
characterized their earlier intercourse; or whe- 
ther the enthusiasm of the instructor, and the 
emulation of {he pupil had not béen exchanged 
for mutual admiration and deep and ardent affec- 
tion? At the age of twenty-one, manly grace 
distinguished the stately form of St. Pierre; and 
sixteen summers had unfolded the beauties and 
matured the attractions of this child of the wil- 
derness, whom he now loved beyond all the world 
beside. 

At this period of our narrative, the encroach- 
ments of the French had attained a point which 
becdme intolerable ‘to the Natchez, and every 
circumstance unequivocally proved that oppor- 
tunity alone was wanting to bring down retri- 
butive vengeance on the aggressors. Intercourse 
had gradually decréfited, mistrust took possession 
of the minds of the French, and they resumed, 
in appearance at least, the discipline of a mili- 
tary post. St. Pierre had witnessed these indi- 
cations with regret, and saw the approach of a 
storm, ominous in its aspect, and destined, at no 
distant period, to burst with unexampled fury. 

The stern warrior, who had heretofore regard- 
* ed the intimacy of the Christian youth and his 
daughter with the indifference of a barbarian, 
was unsuspicious of that league of the heart 
Which united them. He announced to them that 
their intercourse must terminate. To St. Pierre 
he declared that faith and trace with his nation 
were at an end, and that his person would be 
unsafe among the Indians ; for the Natchez war- 
riors were sworn to immutable hate and deadly 


nce. 
- f have nocrimé to allege against St. Pierre,” 
said the chief, “ but that he is a Frenchman. Go 
again across the great lake, over which your 
nation have come to the distress and ruin of an 
unoffending people. You are now safe: when 
we meet again, which I hope we may not, if must 
be as enemies, in battle. The spirits of my 
slaughtered children, from the deep gloom of our 
forests, cry dloud for blood.” 


Sa , 


.*s 





Arguments were iost on the inexorable war- 
riors, St. Pierre urged with impassioned elo- 


" quence every motive by which he hoped to attain 


his purpose. As a friend to the Natchez and a 
Frenchman, he proposed a* mediation between 
the exasperated parties, and hinted at a new 
permanent Compact. . 


“We have sworn by our God,” said the old - 


man, pointing to the sun, whose setting beams 
seemed to linger among his white locks as if to 
listen, “ we have sworn by our God, and the oath 
is irrevocable.” 

But when the unhappy lovers confessed the 
nature of their attachment, the glance which met 
the submissive look of the trembling girl, too 
plainly indicated the high displeasure of her fa- 
ther. He upbraided her as one unworthy of her 
lineage and nation, who could consent to mingle 
her blood with the enemies of her race. He 
spurned the idéa with scorn; and bade her pre- 
pare for a union with a warrior of her own tribe. 

This sentence Etoile and St. Pierre knew to 
be irrevocable. They contrived, however, to 
arrange, during the hasty interview, a mode and 
place of meeting, should opportunity permit; 
they renewed their pledges of unalterable at- 
tachment, and resigned themselves to their fate, 
anticipating more auspicious days. Weeks 
elapsed, but the obstacles presented to a méeting, 
in the increased vigilance of the hostile parties, 
were almost insurmountable. Circumstances 
now transpired, rendering action indispensable, 
without regard to Gonsequences. . Etoile was 
informed by her father that the period of her 
marriage with a warrior of the Natchez was 
fixed, and that the young and brave of the nation 
were to signalize the oceasion by a hunting 
party, such as had not been witnessed in their 
generation. She betrayed no emotion, seemed 
to acquiesce in the wishes of her father, but de- 
termined to avoid, at any hazard, a fate to her 
more awful than death. 

By the promise of a great reward, she induced 
a young Indian to bind himself to her service; 


she instructed him to proceed by night to the . 


French encampment, cautiously to approach the ~ 
chain of sentinels, and to send an arrow, which’ 


she had prepared, within the lines. To it she 
attached a small piece of paper, on which was 
inscribed, in emblematic characters, the intelli- 
gence she was desirous of communicating to St. 
Pierre. She informed him that at'the rising of 
the moon, on the night appointed for her mar- 


. riage, she would meet him at a place designated 


by her, that they might fly from scenes which, 
to them both, were fraught with peril) This 
communication, being firmly fixed to the arrow, 
was given to the messenger, who faithfully per- 
formed his engagement: The missile was picked 
up in the morning by one of the soldiers ;. curi- 
osity, surmises and suspicions were excited, but 
no explanation could be made vtore - oe 
“ the Indian pi ” It cire é Oo 
officers, day after day, until llexcitemeat cose, 
and the incident was forgotten. To St; Pier 
it presented no mystery ; and he silently and joy- 
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fully prepared to obey the summons. The event- 
ful moment at length arrived. Etoile appeared 
calm and even happy. Arrayed in the pictu- 
resque costume of her nation, heightened in 
effect by her own exquisite taste, she never 
looked more beautiful or seemed more. tranquil. 
Suspicion was thus disarmed, and she was left to 
. the exercise of her own inclination. 

The young warriors had accompanied their 
companion, whose singular good fortune was that 
day to be completed in the possession of the most 
lovely maiden of her tribe, upon an expedition 
which her father had represented to her as one 
of hunting, in honour of her bridal. The party 
was to return at night and the marriage to be 
solemnized amidst general rejoicing. Towards 
the close of the day Etoile wandered off, as if 
accidentally, from her unsuspecting companions; 
and pursuing her object with great rapidity, a 
few hours brought her to the place of meeting, 
agreed upon with St. Pierre, The latter had 
arrived before her, and they were once more in 
each other’s arms. No time was to be lost; the 
night was adyancing, and they knew that the 
absence of the intended bride must soon be dis- 
covered. ‘They therefore turned their steps to- 
wards the French camp as a place of present 
fefuge, resolved to remain there until opportu- 
nity should enable them to reach a seaport, 
whence they might embark for Europe. 

But what a scene awaited them! They were 
surprised on reaching the lines, to find their ap- 
proach undiscovered and wnobstructed. The 
challenge of the sentinel, the hum of the camp, 
the roll of the evening drum were unheard ; and 
the solitude of the desert, only broken by the 
ominous shriek of the owl, fell heavily upon 
their hearts. They reached what had once been 
the encampment of the French, where a smoul- 
dering heap of ruins, and the ghastly spectacle 
of mangled and consuming carcasses, too surely 
indicated the fate of the ill-starred garrison. So 
secret had been the plan of the Natchez, and so 
fatal their expedition, which, under the disguise 
of @ hunting party, was intended against the 

rench, that they fell upen them at sunset and 
red them toa man. This was the chase 
destined to distinguish the marriage pageant of 
a warrior’s daughter, and was emphatically call- 
ed by the Indians “the hunt of the French 
fogs.” 

The onset'was made and the catastrophe_ac- 
complished, during the time ocoupied by St. 
Pierre and Etoile in reaching the place agreed 
upon for an interview. To describe their sensa- 
tions were a hopeless attempt, nor had they lei- 
sure for the indulgence of unavailing sorrow, 
danger pressed sharply upon them; for they well 
knew that pursuit would be speedy. 

At the distance of thirty miles, on the route to 
the next French post, there lived, in safety and 
pec a venerable priest of. 





devoted his days to prayer and contemplation. 

To the hospitality of this holy man they therefore 
resolved to commit themselves, in order to solicit 
his services in thesolemmnization of their marriage; 
after which, it was their determination to seek 
the sea-board and sail for France. Ip the pro- 
secution of these intentions, they entered the 
wilderness, and on the following evening reached 
the residence of the priest. He received them 
with kindness, and -heard the sad fate of his 
countrymen with undissembled grief: but well 
knowing the vigilance, sagacity, and matchless 
perseverance of the Indians, the good man 
urged them to prosecute their flight without un- 
necessary delay. He first confirmed their vows 
in the holy sacrament of marriage, and pro- 
nounced their indissoluble union. A hasty re- 
past was provided by their host, a blessing pro- 
nounced, and again they sought the depths of the 
forest. The moon rose in cloudless majesty, 

seeming, by the cold. serenity which sat upon 
her changeless disk, to mock the thousand emo- 
tions which alternately agitated the wanderers, 
St. Pierre, well versed in the babits of the In- 
dians, pursued his path through the most intricate 
woods and defiles. On reaching a stream, the 
fugitives would plunge into the water znd follow 
its meanders a long distance,-that their trace 
might be lost to their pursuers. In the practice 
of these and similar stratagems, they passed the 
night.. On the ensuing morning the sun shone 
out in splendour, the forest resounded with the 
gush of music, hope held out bright prospects for 
the future, and their spirits seemed to react under 
these reflections and the vivifying beauties of the 
coming day. Exhausted nature, however, after 
such exertions, required repose ; and the sun had 
passed the zenith before the wearied youth 
awoke from the false visions which transported 
him, with that beloved one, tashome and kindred, 
far from persecution and danger, among the 
green hills and sunny glades of his own vine-clad 
land. Etoile was yet slumbering by his side, and 
he most unwillingly dispersed the fair dreams 
which seemed to impart to her repose unbroken 
serenity. They now arose; the evening was de- 
lightful, the sky was unobscured by a cloud, and 
a balmy and refreshing breeze, with almost a 
conviction of safety, inspired the travellers with 
renewed vigour. Apprehension, though thus al- 
layed, was not banished from their minds.. The 
anxious and vigilant St. Pierre had paused fre- 
quently within an hour, as if in the attitude of 
listening: he climbed a tree to the topmost 
branch, and again descending, pressed his ear 
closely to the earth. 

“ My fears are groundless,” said he, “ it is but 
the moaning of the forest wind.” 

“ But hark: Again? Pshaw! It is the cry of 
the wolf; he is early on the chase; some strag- 

i has passed his den, and the cavege is 

by the scent of blood.” 

And now at briefer intervals there came upes 
the breeze, low and broken, but not unmelodiout 
sounds, like the closing ring of a distant guitar, 
or the parting wail of an Eolian harp; now for 
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a moment pausing, as if in doubt and perplexity, 
and again bursting forth in the ecstacy of tri- 
umph. The strain camie- booming on, the deep 
notes swelled out to their fullest scope, ‘and peal- 
ed sullenly among the drowsy echoes of these 
deathlike solitudes. 

“It is not the cry of the wolf,” resumed the 
agitated St. Pierre; “nor yet the yell of the 
panther ; and dogs, there are none in this wilder- 
ness.” 

The wild sounds, now opening from the high- 
lands and approaching the valley where the tra- 
vellers stood, fell coldly on the heart of the 
terrified girl: for it was beyond a doubt, that.a 
foot, unerring as death, hung like destiny on 
their flight. Etoile flung back her juxuriant hair, 
turned her ear towards the quarter whence the 
sounds proceeded, and a fixed look of speechless 
amazement too truly told the sequel. 

“ It is the bay of Sanglant,” at length she ex- 
claimed ; “‘ we are Jost, for ever lost! My father’s 
blood-hound is out, and when this cry is heard, 
death—death is on the wind. Faith herself may 
now abandon hope.” , 

With but sufficient strength to utter these 
words, the agonized wife sunk into the arms of 
her husband. 

They proved too true. The Indians, unex- 
pectedly baffled by the stratagems of the fugitives, 
had well nigh abandoned pursuit. At this junc- 
ture it was fatally proposed to dispatch a runner 
for the fayourite dog of the chief... He was of an 
illustrious stock, but unfavourably known in the 
cruel history of the early emigrants to Cuba; 
celebrated for staunchness and indomitable cou- 
rage, for great vigour of limb, incredible powers 
of scent, and of matchless endurance in the 
chase. His sagacity upon this occasion had not 
been too highly appreciated, and his cry, which 
never deceived, wa hailed by the Natchez 
with a shout of savage exultation. St. Pierre, 
convinced that flight or resistance would prove 
equally desperate and unavailing, submitted in 
silence and with unshaken fortitude ; but his dis- 
consolate companion, overcome by the various 
emotions which had so rapidly agitated her soul, 
lay helplessly in his arts. They were thus made 
captives by the triumphant Indians, 

The prisoners were reconducted to the village: 
the good father, who knew well the fate prepared 
for St. Pierre, saw the party on their return, and 
accompanied them, in order to afford to the con- 
demned those consolations which Christianity 
always confers in mortal extremity. In a solema 
council of the nation the unfortunate Frenchman 
was condemned to the stake, amidst the lamen- 


tation of women and the heart-rending cries of 


children, to afl of whom hé was endeared by a 
thousand tender recollections. The prelimina- 
Ties to such an execution are too well to 
require description; they are such at 
humanity shrinks from contemplating. 

The hour arrived, and the victim, serene and 
undismayed, was bound to the tree. Over his 
head hung a gorgeous image of the sun; as if the 
sacrifice, then to be offered, would prove accept- 





able to that divinity. It might have been affixed 
there in derision of the holy faith of the sufferer, 
In many cireles of great height, increasing from 
the centre, were disposed the combustibles des- 
tined to terminate this awful tragedy. 

Etoile, the bride—the wife, was there too; and 
she viewed the prepatations with the calm and 
steady eye of an indifferent spectator. “a 
tear dimmed her dark eye, not an 
escaped her lips; for tears and prayers, she well 
knew, could hope for no sympathy among the 
fierce and relentless spirits of her nation. She 
was attired in her bridal dress, disposed with the 
utmost regard to.elegance and taste; at her belt, 
almost concealed by the folds of the tunic, hung 
a small hatchet, and, pressed to her bosom, she 
bore a silver cross, presented by her husband in 
days of peace and happiness. Through the top 
was drilled an opening, in which was inserted a 
strong and sharp bone either of fish or fowl. 
Little regatd was paid to her, in the engrossing 
interest which attached all eyes to the pile, now 


‘ bursting into a blaze. The smoke and flame 


wreathed up into wild and fearful eddies. Etoile 
suddenly sprang forward into the line of fire, 
which repelled the near approach bad the execu- 
tioners. 

** T come, my love,” she exclekneds “ I come. 
In life or death I am for ever thine, Neither the 
cruelty of man nor the terrors of the grave shall 
sever us! The emblem under which we die, 
assures us of another and a happier home!” 

At the same instant she struck the image of the 
sun from the stake, and with a single blow of her 
hatchet planted the cross in its place ; then, em- 
bracing the sinking form of her basband, che 
yielded up her noble spirit. 

The aged priest collected their ashes, raised 
the mound in which they were aoaieh and 
encircled it with the most lovely trees of the — 
forest. He planted the oak which has been de- 


. scribed, and engraved upon it the sign of the 


cross, a simple memorial of « Christian faith and 
mortal suffering. 


S enaniatemeteeeed 
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Tuere are three different articles of nefrly 
similar sound in speech, but very distinctly differ- 
ent in the countries to which they.belong. Cocoa 
is the name of the root and the palm tree upon 
which it grows, and of an oil produced from it ; 
now this is not the article intended in the law or 
the report, which is not subject to anyduty.— 
Cacao is the name of a fruit and tree, aad 6f the 
shells of the kernels of the fruit; and it is from 
this fruit that chocolate is manpfactured : ‘this is 
the article intended by the law.—The third arti- 
cle is written and spoken:Coco, and does not 
enter into our commerce; it is the aes fs 
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TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 
BY LUCIA AMELIA BROWNELL. 


*Tis a sweet, pensive hour—to me it seems 
Best fitted for ali holy, tender things : 

Por tranquil musing, and the blissful dreams, 
Which faithful mem'ry to the bosom brings. 
Now doth the spirit, like a dove, take wings, 

And hover o’er the forms we hold most dear ; 
And not on this dull earth alone—it springs 

To those beloved ones, no ldnger here, 

Whom fondly hope pourtrays, in Heav'n'’s own blessed 

spaere. 

"Tis not sad as 
Tears are not? , remorse or pain: 

Intense, unmingied mhis'ry cannot weep— 
There is no fountain in the burning brain. 
Some hope, some sympathy must still remain, 

Bome touch of tenderness the rock to melt; 
Even now, the thought that I may meet again 

Those dear ones, where my best affections dwelt, 

Exerts a soothing pow'r, in darker hours unfelt. 


*T were pleasant, if the spirit for awhile 
Par frem the thraldom of the flesh could flee, 
Could once escape life’s drudgery and wil, 
And unencumber’d rove o’er earth and sea. 
And full of sweet sensatioas would it be 
When lingering in the ror = to rays, 
O’er Greece, erst country t brave and free, 
While rich and melting in the golden haze 
Lay all her classic hills, and lovely capes and bays. 
Strange, dreamy joy 'twould be at this dim hour, 
To glide ’midst reliques on Egyptian sands ; 
Where many a giant monument of pow’r, 
{n silent, melancholy grandeur stands : 
To trace the chisel’d warriors, wrought by hands, 
That long, long ages since, have ceas’d to be. 
wn whe can think on all these countless hands, 
With passions, hopes, affections—even as we— 
Nor muse, in solemn mood, on human destiny? _ 





How various are the feelings and the scenes 
That twilight sheds its soft’ning light upon ! 
Now o’er the tossing bark the ship-boy leans, 
Pond’ ring on that dear honie, whence he hath gone— 
His mother weeping for her absent son— fn 
Till to his eyes the tears unconscious start ; ee 
While sounding waves continuous dashing on, 
Friendly to contemplation, soothe his heart, 
And do, to all his thoughts, a modrafnl charm impart. 


And now we weary mother lulls to sleep 
Her wayward babe, while through the dark’ning room 
She casts her eyes—and half inclined to weep, 
Surveys the mingling cheerfulness and gioom. 
And now do mem'ry's sweetest visions come, . 
And all her soul with tender musings fill ; 
Of eartiect youth—of times long past—friend:—home— 
Light form, light foot, and lighter spirit still, 
Bounding, unciogg’d by care, o’er rock, and field, and hill. 


I always thought (though chance perhaps it may, 
So little vers’d, I do not deem aright) 
That hearts grew softer with the closing day, 
And lips and eyes look’d milder by the light 
Of sunset ekies—for day is all too bright 
For such disclosures as the twilight bears. 
Thou gentle union of the day and night, 
Biest be thy meliow tints and balmy airs, 
And blest thy influence sweet, on thousand happy pairs. 


Bright are the wreaths that Love's fair temples bind— 
But of all joys that thrill the mortal breast, 

Friendship, strong sympathy of mind with mind, 
Highest to me thou seem’st—purest and best. 
What are earth's pomps and pow’rs, thee unpostest. © 

All passions and all pleasures else are poor, % 
Imperfect, evanescent.—Heav'n’s behest ! 

Thou, only thou art worthy to endure, 

Eterna! as the.soul, in brighter lands more pure! 
East Hartford, Conn. 
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THE DESTROYED WILL. 


Tuere has been, lately, a class of writers on 
political economy, who divide the community 
into two great classes, “the productive” and 
“* the non-productive,” the former of which they 
consider as consisting of the bees of the general 
hive, and the latter as composed only of those 
whom they unequivocally and unceremoniously 
call “ drones.” —If constant labour for the good 
of others, if busy days, thoughtful nights, early 
rising, and curtailed slumbers can exalt the 
Priests of Themis to the rank of the useful, the 
classification of these authors is inaccurate, when 
“ gamblers, spendthrifts and criminals,” are asso- 
ciated in the second class wii ” So far 
as my own experience has tened meé on 
this subject, there is scarcely an individual so 
much the slave of the public as the diligent and 





conscientious lawyer, nor one to whom. his avo- 
cations leave so little time for relaxation or 
amusement. Inthe earlier years of my career, 
I had leisure enough, but as practice increased, 
the various cares and anxieties attendant on the 
charge of the most important interests of my 
clients, left me scarcely the hardihood to indulge 
im amy recreation. In the afternoons of those 
fine days in summer when the levél rays seem to 
smile on the green earth so benignantly, I did 
1 snatch time enough for a ride on 
exchange the heat and dust of the 
ng Ae ame pera tyro 
One a er eee te 
shady wood bordered and embosomed the 
rural lane that I had selected, my attention was 


attracted by a rustling and crashing, apparently 
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at no great distance, the cause of which I was 
unable to discover—spurring on, I perceived at 
alittle distance a head, a thicket of laurel, agi- 
tated in a very singular manner, and giving vent 
to a combination of noises entirely indescribable. 
Approaching still nearer, the crashing increased, 
above it rose a torrent of abuse, much more sin- 
cere than edifying, and in the midst of all, out 
dashed from the heart of. the thicket the cause of 
all this disturbance, in the shape of a noble black 
t white with foam, and his rider who 

the Hem sentinel- of a corn-field 

more than any thi an. In his violent pas- 
sage through Pro ory the thin summer coat 
that he wore had diminished one half in the 
quantity of its material, and the remaining moiety 
fluttered in the most degaje style from his per- 
son. The hat that I suppose he once boasted 
had been left somewhere among the laurel in his 
trajet through it, “in perpetuam rei iam.” 
Descending in my survey of his out man, I 
smiled to see the havoc that the various twigs and 
brambles had made on his white jean trowsers, 
penetrating, in some instances, to the limbs that 
they once covered, if any guess could be found- 
ed upon the streaks of red that diversified the 


remains of that portion of his dress. Emerging © 


into the road, this unlucky horseman reined up, 
fall 4s much surprised as pleased at having a 
witness to his-singular dishabille. “‘ Ha, Mr. S.” 
cried‘he, “is this you?” I did not of course deny 
my identity, although entirely unable to make 
out that of the querist. ‘‘ Don know me, eh? 
” glancing at his person, “ no wonder— 
by , I do not knew myself—bhumph! a sweet 
pickle mi in to be sure!” then reaching his right 
hand round the left side in search for that half of 
the breast of his coat, absent without leave, “ the 
devil,’ cried he, “why I’m quite undressed.” 
Such was his angry surprise at discovering his 
situation, that, although I supposed myself an 
utter stranger to him, I could scarce keep my 
saddle from overwhelming risibility, in which, 
after another glance at his disattire, he heartily 
joined. When he had washed his face in a rill 
that crossed the road, I at last recognised him as 
a Mr. Herman, a very respectable and opulent 
man of leisure,-resident in the city, with whom I[ 
had that kind of street acquaintance that so na- 
turally takes place. among individuals who fre- 
quently meet in transactions of business. While 
we were riding. toward a farm house near, oc- 
cupied by a man whom I knew, for the purpose 
of procuring some decent clothing, he explained 
the cause of the singnlar predicament in which I 
found him. He had been riding along another 
lane that traversed the same piece of w in 
which our rencontre took place, when his 
started at some object in the thicket above men- 


tioned. With the hot-headed impatience of , 
position which. I had heard was.c 
the man, he immediately set about forcing 4 


animal through the obstacle from which he 

recoiled ; the beast resisted, the r whipped 
and spurred, and the results were the disturbance 
that had attracted my attention, and the dilapi- 


- 
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dated state of my friend’s wardrobe. This was 
the ing of my acquaintance with Mr. Her- 
man, m the course of. which I was on many oc- 
casions his confidential legal adviser. His family 
consisted of an only son and an orphan niece 
whom he had always treated as a-daughter, who 
repaid by her devoted attachment to her bene- 
factor, the kindness which,he lavished upon her. 
The son, however, was of a disposition entirely 
dissimilar ; brought up without the judicious re- 
straints of parental authority, and indulged in 
every fancy by his opulent father, it was s€artely 
possible that,he should practice a self-denial, not 
inculcated either by precept or example. Sup- 
plied with money far- beyond the reasonable re- 
quisitions even of a gay and fashionable youth, 
the. pernicious habits of he had 
acquired, exhausted even his princely allowance, 
and his impetuous father, irritated by the presen- 
tation of a bill for the discharge of which he had 
shortly before been supplied with funds, reproach- 
ed him with so little judgment, that the inter- 
view ended with the exclusion of the imprudent 
young man from the roof of his parent. Presum- 
ing on my intimacy with Mr. Herman, I seized 
the earliest opportunity of representing the dan- 
gerous consequences of such a step, and its fatal 
effects upon a youth already embarrassed by 
debt, and totally umagetistomed to the profitable 
application of his powers to any usefui end. The 
remonstrance, however, was ill-timed; the angry 
feelings excited in their last interview had not 
subsided, and many months elapsed before natu- 
ral affection resumed its holy sway in the bosom 
of the incensed parent. Having at last received 
a reluctant permission to recal the exiled boy, 
I with much difficulty traced him as the ragged 
to a billiard table, in a neighbouring city, and 
after much argument and more persuasion, so 
far,tamed his father’s spirit in him as to induce 
him to accept the olive branch held out to him. 
The mischief, however, had been done—the des- 
peration of feeling produced by what he consi- 
dered the tyranny of his father, and the slow re- 
lenting of heart that succeeded his expulsion, 





severed forever the silver cord of filial love, and ~ © 


if still a union subsisted it was the tie of habit, or 
the galling bond of hopeless and helpless depen- 


‘dence. The freshness, the generosity, the ac- 


cessibility of youth was gone, anda sullen sense 
(perhaps involuntary) of injuries suffered, poison- 

ed the source of every kindly affection, while the 
vicious associates among whom his necessities 
had thrown him, had degraded his mind by a low 
debauchery inappreciable and inconceivable to 
the refined roue. Such being the unhappy situa- 
tion of affairs, my friend one day called on me 
with a draft of his wishes as to the testamentary 
disposition of his property. After some munifi- 
cent bequests to individuals and to public insti- 
tutions, he had divided the mighty residuum into 
two portions, of which he wished to constitute a 
friend of a a trustees, of the one half 
for his niece, and @f the othér for his son, in such 
manner as that only such a portion of the income 


of the son’s moiety as the trustees might think . 


° 
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proper, should be devoted to his 
Shortly before this visit, Mr. H 
his iron chest to one of. the city 
keeping, during an intended j 
key of it he afterwards requested me to take 
charge of in case any of the papers it contqined 
stionld be required during his absence. The 
will, however, he took with him, and accompe- 
nied by his son and niecé, set out om his usual 
summer excursion to one of the fashionable 
wat places. The’ journey was his last! 
with his usual impetuosity, he persisted in push- 
img on through a sudden and violemt storm, and 
the consequence was a fever, that in three days 
closed his career. On the arrival of the corpse, 
(which, by his sp desire, on his death-bed, 
was brought 1 as executor, of course, at- 
tended to render fhe last sad offices to the deeeas- 
ed, to restore to original dust the wonderful 
structure of which it was tlie primal element. .A 
few days afterwards Philip Herman, the son of 
the deceased, entered my office, to enquire if I 
knew whether his father had left a will. There 
was an eagerness, a restlessness, a nervous agi- 
tation in his manner, that struck me as peculiar, 
and a strange lightning of the eye, as if in 
triumph, whén I answered that, at his father’s 
request, I had prepared.a will, immediately be- 
fore he undertook this Mist. sad journey. His 
next question was if J knew where it was. 1 an- 
swered that his father, after having signed it, had 
declared his intention of taking it with him. He 
then assured me that diligent search had been 
made for the instrumént, but without suécess, and 
requested that I would search with him the re- 
positories of the deceased. Startled at the con- 
sequence fo his lovely niece, I immediately ac- 
companied Philip Herman, and after a- most 
careful search, was convinced that no will was 
to be found—at the moment] had come to this 
disheartening conclusion, 1 recollécted the key 
of the deposited iron chest,and immediately hur- 
tied off my companion to the bank, where, in 
‘qpresence of several of the officers of the institn- 
_/tion, the chest was opened. Above was layer 
tpon layer of certificates of stocks and loans, 
title deeds of whole blocks of houses, -bonds, 
notes, and mortgages. At the sides were bags 
of gdid and silver coin of foreign nations, and in 
seofet drawers, packets of uncut gems of im- 
mense value, and with them a paper sealed and 
docketted, “ My WILL AND TESTAMENT.” At 
first’ sight, a throb Of-satisfaction shot through 
my mind at this discovépy, but the date below— 
* June 23,18—” convinced me that it could not 
be the will which I had prepared but a month 
before ;—a glance at my companion showed him 
pale and haggard, while his lip pressed firmly 
between his teeth to repress its convulsive qui- 
vering and wounded by their spasmodic contrac- 
tion, denoted the powerful emotion of some kind 
ander which he was trembling. I requested the 
president of the institution, who was present, to 
break the seal, and to read the important instru- 
ment. It was a paper conceived in the fury of 
a father’s anger, and its effects were terrific. 
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The whole of bis 
given to his 

ment of “ One Thousand dollars to my worthless 
son, Philip Herman, on the 10th of June, in every” 


estate the testator hadi. 


' year—-and when he receives it let him remember 


the scene on that day in my study.” The accursed 
instrument was written throughout in the testa- 
tor’: own hand, and duly executed before two 
merchants of the first eminence, who had regu! 
larly witnessed if, but of course, w - 


ing the contents. The particulars 


view no man bet the father and sone Avall 


but something there oceurged that should seem 
to have changed the current of paternal: 

into a tide of molten lava. The horrible al 

to that scene, arid the device of sondiotagapeny 
to revive forever its recollection in the mind of 
his victim, were no sooner pronounced than with 
a shriek that rang: through the vaulted halls of 
the bagiilg like the yells of a lost spirit, the mise- 
rable son sprang from the floor and fell back 
senseless. Carefully replacing the rich contents 
of the chest, I requested the president to take 
charge of the fatal will,at the same time ex- 
pressing my full conviction that ‘the other one of 
later date prepared by me, would be found, A 
deliritim followed the awful scene in the bank, 
and the unhappy son in the incoherency of his 
ravings, reproached himself with the destruction 
of ‘the later paper by the side of his parent's 
corpse, thus constituting himself sole heir to his 
immense éstate, But little credit can be given 
to the confession’ of the insane, or to the'W 
fancies of a disordered brain, but the 

never was found, and Philip Herman 

the jaws of :death only to suffer the more 

ful fate of utter and incurable idiocy. The 
bright torch of intellect was extinguishéd, and 
mere animal existence, and animal oys and sor- 
rows alone remained during the sad residue of 
his life. These’ melancholy facts could not be 
long coricealed from Miss Herman, and the dis- 
closure was most affecting. Earnestly did 
press upon me her own informal projects tore 
instate the latter will, and so “to minister to a 
mind diseased.”. If reason had returned, her 
hapless cousin would havé been forced to share 
the fortune of her unele, and even then F was 
compelled by her importunity, to prepare a con- 
veyance fo trustees of one half of her vast pos- 
sessions for her unfortunate relative, should he 
ever recover the faculties of his mind. A few 
months however closed his existence without the 
dawn of even a momentary return of intellect, 
and the approving witness of her own-mind and 
the admiration and esteem of those who heard 
— condact were her sole reward.. S. 


a 


He that abuses his own evita will not 

any one else that does so: 
our most subtle operations of 
self-love. Far when we abuse our own profes- 
sion, we tacitly except ourselves; but when ano- 
ther abuses it,we are far from being certain that 
this is the case. 


patitatly 
And this js 


ed only’with the pay- — 
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ON MUSIC. 
Sweet voice of music! I have owned thy power 
In the wild breeze, and in the water’s roar; 
And I have loved thee at the twilight hour, 
When distant vespers died along the shore. 
Oft have I listened to the soothing strain 
Till hope returned, and life seemed young again. 


Arfa I have loved thee in the festive bower, 
When the light step scarce echoed to thy sound; 
When beauty smiled, and bright eyes felt their power 
O’er fettered hearts in willing bondage bound. 
The dance is done—the music is forgot, 
And they who vow toJove, remember not. 


Great is thy power, oh music! o’er the soul 
That sickens with despair, or hopelessness, 
And shrinks within itself. Thou canst control 
The breaking heart, and make its suff’ ring less. 
"Tis thine to raise the mind to heaven in prayer, 
While man, enduring, murmurs “ Hope is there!"’ 


“ 





ee THE DEPARTED ONE. 


Suz ii whose smile Elysium reigned, 
From whose sweet tongue soft music fell; 
She whom | prized with love unfeigned, 
Loved more than human speech can tell, 
Now sleeps beneath a tablet rude, 
For the cold earth-worm princely food. 


Bhe whose sweet thraldom swayed my breast, 
On whose seraphic form I’ve gazed— 
Gazed till, as an immortal blest, 
My soul, enrapt, to Heaven was raised— 
Now siumbers in the silent grave 
O’er which the cypress loves to wave. 


I may no longer breathe on earth, 
The only charm of life is gone, 

For ever fled have smiles, and mirth, 
With Menr my beloved one. 

I'll wander where her relics lie, 

And there yield up my latest sigh. 





THE PROCRASTINATOR. 


«* Time—only regarded in music and dancing.”’ 


Cunningham's Fashionable World Displayed. 


PRocRASTINATION may be unfortunately con- 
sidered as the predominant habit of many of the 
inhabitants of all countries under the sun; but as 
itig Ge of the national characteristics of our sis- 
ter land—“the green and flourishing island,” 
I trust the warm-hearted inhabitants of that ver- 
dant country will forgive me for presenting an 
Irish procrastinator, as the procrastinator, par 
excellence. The portrait will be recognized by 
some, who can doubtless even now remember 
the original; but the principle must be admitted 
by all who have been acquainted with Irish ha- 
bits during the past century. A more active 
spirit is now, I believe, alive amongst them; and, 
in a very few years, this, and other sketches of 
a similar character, will be looked upon as the 
records of a past race. Let us hope, however, 
that their virtues will survive their vices, and 
that they may never be numbered among the 
cold-blooded nations of Europe. 


“ Thunder an’ ages! Molly Maggs, Katty Pur- 
cel, Tim Cleary! sure you won’t answer if I 
bawled myself black in the face, and skinned my 
throat for ye’r sakes. Mistress Molly Maggs! 
oh! it’s yourself that’s the pathron of a house- 
keeper,” continued the old steward, sarcasti- 
cally, at the same time elevating his candlestick, 
that was simply a scooped raw toe, and con- 
tained nothing more distinguishes eee farthing 
candle, which he held, so that it8 flickerings fell 
upon sundry dilapidated chairs, where the moth 
and the worm securely revelled amid destruc- 
tion. Shaking his grey head, he repeated, as he 
passed from the anti-chamber into the great hall 
—“It’s ye’rself that’s the pathron of a house- 
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keeper, Molly Machree! to see the dirty dust 
upon thim illegant chairs. Katty Purcel! sure, 
thin, you’re a beautiful housemaid. Tim—Tim- 
my Cleary; I’d take an even bet he’s as drunk 
as Moses at this blessed minute—I’ll just ring 
the ’larum bell; och, bother! here’s the string 
broke, and sorra a word it ’ill spake. Bat Bee- 
tle—ah, there you are, Batty, my boy, runagra, 
run, and tell every one o’ them that here’s a let- 
ter we should have got ten days ago, only ‘cause 
of the delay; and masther’s married—to a fo- 
reigner for any thing 1 know—an’ he an’ the 
new misthress ’ill be here to night, as sure.as 
ye’r name’s Bat—that’s a gay gossoon! well, ye’r_ 
a nimble boy, I'll say that for ye, it’s a sin and a 
shame to put such feet as your’s into brogues 
at all.” 

Bat’s intelligence was, as might well be sup- 
posed, ofan alarming nature. Soon the passage 
leading to the great hall echoed a scuffling and 
shuffling of bare and slip-shod feet, and present- 
ly the members of the kitchen household of Cas- 
tle Mount Doyne crowded around the eccentric 
but faithful old steward, Morty Mac Murragh. 

“Och, ye’r come, are ye!” he exclaimed, 
without heeding their vociferous demands for 
news—“ ye’r come, and a purty figure you'll cut 
before the foreign lady. You, Mistress Maggs, 
as a housekeeper with a blue bed-gown, and— 
but I don’t want to say any thing offensive—only 
it’ill take ye a month o’ Sundays to hinder the 
clothes from falling off, if ye walk ever so easy ; 
and you, Katty, though y’er a clean skinned girl, 
ye might as well be a negre, for any thing 1 could 
tell, by this blessed light, to the differ. Tim— 
Tim—there’s no use » life in my setting myself . 
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as a pathron to ye—ye’r a sinner, Tim—I'd say 
nothing to ye’r taking a mornin’, or two or three 
dacently stiff tumblers after dinner, or may be a 
sup to keep the could out o’ ye’r stemach of a 
winter’s night, but to be always drink—drink— 
drinking, like a frog or a fish! Tim, 1’m askamed 
of ye, am indeed. The Lord look down upon 
ye, ye poor sinner. Go to bed.” 

Tim did not seem at all inclined to obey the 
old man’s directions; but he stumbled as far as 
the door, and holding by it, maintained a tolera- 
bly erect position ; while “‘ Mister Morty,” as he 
was called, scolded, directed, and re-directed the 
ill assorted servants, who had been deemed suffi- 
cient to keep the dwelling of Castle Mount 
Doyne from damp and decay. At last they ran 
off in different directions to make some—they 
hardly knew what—preparation; but the house- 
keeper paused in the middle of the hall, turned 
to the all-important steward, and inquired— 

“* What time was it the masther fixed did you 
say, Mister Morty?” 

“His honor says that he’ll be surely here by 
Thursday, that’s the Thursday that’s past.” 

“ Dear me! then he’ll hardly come to-night. 
Bless his sweet face! When he was a boy, we 


always gave him a week’s law ; and it ’tis’n’t the 
fashion of the family to mend as they grow 
older.” 

** Something strikes me they’ll be here to night, 
any way,” replied the old man; “ and I must in- 


sist on all being ready.” 

“ Very well,” rejoined the housekeeper, “‘ you 
need not be so high about it, Mister Morty, I’ve 
lived most as long as ye’rself in the family, count- 
ing my mother into the time, which is all one; 
and theugh it is not natural to like a young mis- 
thress over the head, yet I’m sure my heart bates 
double joy at the thought o’ seeing the baby I’ve 
so often nursed on my knee, a married man.” 
She then departed, and, although persisting in 
her belief that her master would not arrive that 
night, because it was too near the time he had ap- 
pointed, thought there could be no harm in 
** making herself dacent;”’ and having quickly 
accomplished her toilet, she despatched Bat to 
the nearest cottage to say, that “ masther was 
coming home that night with a new illigant wife, 
and that they must all come to help her to get 
ready ;” then Bat had to post on to “ Corney 
Phelan’s, general dealer,” for candles and salt, 
a quire of brown paper, some nails, and whatever 
** bits o’ boords”’ he could spare, to make glass 
@f, to mend the broken “ windys, ‘cause the lady 
was tender maybe, and might catch could ;” be- 
sides, he was commissioned to bring twine, and 
butter, and pepper, and a score of things, the 
most necessary portion of which he, of course, 
forgot, and, in his zeal, rendered the other half 
ineffective, particularly by suffering the untied 
paper-bag of salt to fall into a stream, and mix- 
ing the rusty nails with thé flour. 

All was confusion at the castle; Tim had con- 
trived to get on an antiquated tarnished livery ; 
and Morty, who, to do him justice, was the pat- 
tern of neatness, was arrayed as befitted what he 
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considered his elevated rank in the establish- 
ment. Some poultry were sacrificed, to make 
welcome the master and his lady; and if a great 
deal was not plished, there was, neverthe- 
less, a greater bustle than if ten times as much 
had been actually done. 

The night waned on—it was clear, cold, and 
frosty; the candles approached the sockets of 
the rick old silver candelabres, that stood in soli- 
tary dignity at either corner of the diningeham- 
ber, contrasting strangely in their brightness 
with the worn damask, which was still agitated 
by the north winds blustering through the broken 
panes, that Morty had not yet stopped up, though 
he toiled, and hammered, and pasted, with inde- 
fatigable industry. At the opposite end of the 
room rose a huge black marble chimney-piece, 
and from beneath its distended arch, a fire, of 
mingled wood and turf, threw the dense and 
towering mass into strong shade; as it gloomed 
heavily over the blazing embers, a little imagi- 
nation might induce the belief that it was a deep 
cavern, in whose interior was sheltered a burning 
crater—so hot, and darkly red streamed the fire 
from within. There was a strange blending of 
poverty and profusion in the garniture of the 
table—the plate was rich, the linen poor, and all 
that belonged to the olden time told of prosperity 
—but it was the prosperity of the past century; 
all that was modern was mean, and showed that 
the careful eye and hand of a mistress had been 
long wanting. To be sure, the abode of a bache- 
lor, even in modern times, is comfortless enough. 
Tables, and chairs, and carpets, and curtains, 
there certainly are, but that is all—none of those 
little elegancies, those sweet and tasteful solacers 
of existence, those Penates of household life, 
which vary and embellish domestic—did 1 say 
domestic ?—poor, miserable mortals! 1 should 
have remembered all you can know of that 
sweet word is its sound—its feeling is far from 
ye; though ye be clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day, yet are 
there none to whom you can praise, even the 
beauty and fragrance of a flower, with the con- 
sciousness that one heart echoes not only your 
words, but your feelings. 

One would have thought that Morty had some 
undefined notion of the sort, and of the necessity 
there was “to make things more comfortable” 
when a lady was expected, by his wandering 
from place to place, now wafering a slip of 
brown paper on a “slit” in the window-frame, 
then casting an eye for the twentieth time over 
the table, to see that, according to his ideas of 
propriety, nothing was wanting. He had drawn 
two arm-chairs under the shadow of the chimney, 
and placed a small inlaid table, that had belong- 
ed to his former mistress, between them, think- 
ing, to repeat his muttered phrase, “ that it would 
be handy for masther’s tumbler, out of the could,” 
and again repaired to the window, to reduce an 
obstinate board to obedience, which the wind 
had blown into open rebellion. When he had at 
length succeeded, he seated himself on the ex- 
pansive window-seat, which overlooked the 
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court-yard; and presently he saw, distinctly, in 
the moonlight, the figure of his master’s old nurse, 
Milly Eldred, creeping along the wall, and stoop- 
ing every now and then to cull g9mme particular 
flower or plant that struck her fancy. His for- 
mer lady was a native of Scotland, and much 
discontent had been expressed by the dwellers in 
Castle Mount Doyne at her inp 
nurse to attend on the only child had. 
Notwithstanding this, Milly remained at the cas- 
tle; and in her ageand feebleness was paid 
much attention. 1t might be more from fear than 
love, for divers things were whispered relative to 
her skill in various ways, which blanched many 
a rosy cheek in the adjoining village. She was, 
in truth, very old—mid-way in her dotage, and 
cankered in her temper; these—added to the 
advantages which a Scotch education gives over 
an Irish one—rendered her an object of respect 
and mistrust. She soon passed from Morty’s 
sight, and while he was yet wondering what she 
could be gathering at that hour, the old creature 
entered the dining-room, with an almost noise- 
less step. Her clean white apron was nearly fill- 
ed with grass and tangled weeds; and her eye. 
still clear and blue, had in it more of light than 
it usually possessed. ‘“ Said ye na’,” she com- 
menced, “ said ye na’, Morty, that a bonny bride 
was coming hame this bra’ winter’s night; and 
did ye na’ think to pu’ the flowers to mak’ her 
welcome; ken ye na’ the song? 
‘The primrose I will pu’ the firstling o’ the year, 


And I will pu’ the pink, the emblem o’ my dear, 
For she’s the pink o’ womankind, and blooms without a 


peer, 
And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May.’” 
‘“* Whisht with ye’r ballads, agra!” interrupted 


the steward; “it’s ill in such an ould crathur as 
you to be tuning up love songs—it’s like sun- 
beams sparkling on skulls and cross bones, Lord 
save us! So be off to ye’r prayers, Milly, honey. 
Sure there are no flowers now growing at all, 
machree!” The sibyl heeded him not, but seat- 
ing herself in one of the arm-chairs near the fire, 
continued chaunting snatches of old ballads, and 
apparently arranging the offering she deemed it 
right to make to her nursling’s bride. Morty had 
just determined upon a gentle method of dislodg- 
ing her, when the clatter of horses, and the sound 
of carriage-wheels, called him and the other do- 
mestics to the steps of Castle Mount Doyne. 

Mr. Mount Doyne had experienced no mis- 
change on his journey until he arrived nearly at 
the termination of his own.ayenue. Morty, we 
have already seen, did not deserve to be num- 
bered amongst unfaithful stewards; but yet, 
‘*somehow,” it never occurred to him that the 
old trees, which had been felled for fire-wood, 
could impede the progress of his master’s car- 
riage, although they had fallen directly across 
the road, where, of course, they would remain to 
be used when wanted by the servants—or indeed 
the neighbors, and neighbors’ childer, who might 
feel inclined to cut them up for the purpose ; 
over these trees, nevertheless, the carriage up- 
set, and Mr. Doyne, in no very gentle temper, 





carried his young and lovely wife, almost in a 
state of i ty, into the hall, where she 
again ran the risk of her life, and narrowly 
escaped suffocation from the smell of burnt fea- 
thers and whisky. 

“ Blessings.upon her sweet face;” ‘“ Long 
life and prosperity to the both—sure they're a 
beautiful pair;” ‘* Long may they live to reign 
over us;” ‘* May their bed be made soft in hea- 
ven yet, I pray God;” “ May they never know 
sin or sorrow;” “ May Géd’s fresh blessing be 
about them,” were a few of the warm and affec- 
tionate salutations which awaited Mr. Mount 
Doyne and his bride ; and from many glad hearts 
and cheerful voices did the wishes proceed; 
night though it was, all thé peasantry, who had 
heard the rumor of his arrival, had crowded down 
to the hall, in anticipation of seeing “‘ the young 
masther.” But where was Milly Eldred ? 

When Mrs. Doyne was completely restored, 
her husband led her into the dining-room ; there 
the old nurse met them, and flinging her long 
withered arms round “ her darling’s neck,” min- 
gled tears and smiles of affection of imbecility 
together. 

“JT ha’ naething to gie ye’r bonny bride,” she 
exclaimed, looking at the young and fair crea- 
ture, who, surrounded by so wild-looking a group, 
showed moresurpassing in her loveliness ; ** nae- 
thing but these wild flowers, that I pu’d in the 
night dew. See here is 

* A buddin’ rose, when Phoebus peeps in view, 

For it’s like a baumy kiss o’ her sweet bonny mou.’ "* . 
The bride took the gift, but her eyes were fixed 
on the donor. 

“* The lily it is pure, and the lily it is fair, 

And in her lovely bosom I'll place the lily there.”” 
Again she accepted the flower, without looking 
at it. 

“‘ The woodbine I will pu’ when the e’ening star is near, 
And the diamond draps o’ dew, shall be her een sae clear." 
Her small white hand was extended for the third 
time, when she shrieked, and the leaves quiver- 
ed in her fingers. 

**Roses—lilies— woodbines, Milly,” exclaimed 
Mount Doyne, angrily ; “ why here is nought but 
wormwood, rue, and nettles.” 

“ Heck, Sirs!” replied the nurse, “ if the Lord 
has turned my winsome flo’res into sic like, his 
will be done.” She folded her arms on her 
breast, and noiselessly withdrew. 
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“ And that odd, wild woman was really your 
nurse, Charles,” said Mrs. Mount Doyne the 
next morning ; “ I trust, my love, you are not in- 
fected by her madness; I hope you will not give 
me the rue and nettles instead of the happiness 
you so often promised.” 

“ By Heaven!” exclaimed the lover-husband ; 
and then he swore after the most approved 
fashion, and truly with real sincerity of purpose, 
to devote his existence—his fortune—his time, to 
promote her happiness ;—and she believed him! 

* * * + * - * 
Six months passed as rapidly as if only six 
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weeks had elapsed, and though Caroline loved 
her husband as much as ever, she had discovered 
his besetting sin. ‘‘ My love,” said the lady, 
“there is no possibility of crossing the court- 
yard, the weeds are so rampant, and the stones 
that tumble from the castle parapet, so numer- 
ous, that I cannot now pick my steps to the little 
flower-garden, which your only effective servant, 
Old Morty Mac Murragh, keeps in such nice 
order for my gratification.” 

“ Well, faith, it is too bad, and 1 will, indeed, 


send to the workmen who are engaged clamping . 


turf, to clear the rubbish away.” 

* And as you have masons in this part of the 
world, let them be employed to take down or 
secure those battlements—they are positively 
dangerous in their preséut state.”’ 

“ Certainly, my love.” 

“Yes, you say ‘ cerlain/y’—but of any thing 
being done there is no certainty.” 

“ T declare that I will see to it.” 

“* Now ?” 

“* How can | attend to it now—don’t you see 
I’m not shaved.”’ 

“ But you ought to be—let me ring for Morty, 
and he will heed your directions: forgive me, but 
you seem strangely infatuated by a habit of pro- 
crastinating.” 

““ Why, yes, but 1 can’t help it—it’s a family 
failing. But what's the matter with your cheek 
—it is dreadfully swollen ?” 

** Only the tooth-ache.” 

How could you possibly get the tooth-ache ?” 

*“* Rather, how could I avoid it? there is not, 1 
do believe, an entire pane of glass in the 
castle.” 

** My dearest love, I am distressed beyond all 
measureg—and as soon as I am dressed—presently 
—TI’ll send a man and horse off to Ballytrane for 
glazier, mason, and every tradesman, who can 
by any possibility be wanted to set every thing 
in order.” 

He went so far with this resolve as to ring for 
his valet, but instead of the valet came his with- 
ered nurse, bearing in her arms Fido, his favorite 
dog, in the agonies of death. 

** Good heavens, Milly—how came this?” 

“ The puir beast went into Mad Ronald’s stall, 
and the animal as ye see, jist kict the life out o’ 
him!” The uncomplaining but suffering dog 
crawled to his master’s feet, and looked piteously 
in his face. 

“ My poor Fido—my faithful old friend,” mur- 
mured Mount Doyne, kindly, while he examined 
injuries which he saw it would be in vain to at- 
tempt to heal ; “ but how is this—I always under- 
stood that Ronald was kept in a separate stable— 
his vicious tricks are known of old?” 

“* Heck, ye may say that! but what’s to hinder 
any livin’ thing from ganging into his stall—the 
door has no himges, ye ken, and winna stay 
shut?” 

* It is a cruel case,” said Mount Doyne, “ that 
amongst the household nothing of the sort is at- 
tended to.” 

“* My bairn, my bairn,” replied the crone, 





““ye attend to naething y’er aim sell; and the 
house ainly follows y’er example.” 

“*My poor Fido!” continued his master, “I 
never past that stable-door, without intending—" 

‘“* Hush, hush!” interrupted the nurse, laying 
her skinny finger on her lip; heard ye ne’er that 
* Hell is payed wi’ good intentions ?’—Y’er win- 
some wife is aye too young ; she canna be expect- 
ed to ken the care o’ sich matters; but for her 
sake, e’en more than y’er ain, see, an’ act ere it 
be ow’r late. Th  gloaming is o’er ye now, but 
beware o’ the night.” 

Mount Doyne heard little, and heeded less the 
old woman’s advice, for he was witnessing, with- 
out the power of alleviating, the dying agonies 
of his poor favorite; his gentle wife shared in his 
feelings, and when Fido’s expiring effort was to 
lick the fair hand which had so often caressed 
and ministered to its wants, she turned silently 
away, unwilling that even her husband should 
witness the emotion which she could not sup- 
press. 

More than four years had passed into the gulph 
of time. On the whole, matters at Castle Doyne 
were rather worse than better. To those ac- 
quainted with how things were managed in what 
were most falsely termed “ good old establish- 
ments,” in the sister country, a true picture of 
coarse, yet lavish expenditure, has been often 
presented—a house filled with guests, from the 
garret to the kitchen—some of them, it is true, 
of high and honorable distinction—but che majo- 
rity consisting of poor and idle relatives, too 
proud to work—but not too proud to partake of 
the “ bit and the sup,” and the cast-off raiment 
of those who had it to bestow. “* His honor, God 
bless him, ’ill never miss it,’ was echoed in the 
kitchen and acted upon in the parlor. And, as 
from hour to hour—from day to day—from week 
to week—and from month to month—the amia- 
ble, but indolent, Mount Doyne, put off every 
thing where investigation was concerned, he was, 
it may easily be believed, in as fair a way to be 
ruined as any gentleman could possibly desire. 
He knew that his agent was any thing but an 
honest man, and vet his habits prevented his 
looking into accounts, where fraud could have 
been detected by the simplest school-boy—he 
felt that he was surrounded by a nest of syco- 
phants, who slandered the very bread they con- 
sumed, and daily resolved that “om the morrow” 
he would get rid “ of some Tom this, or Jack 
that, or Paddy the other,” who was preying upon 
him, without drawing a veil even over his mal 
practices. But no “ morrow” ever dawns on a 
genuine procrastinator. His wife’s delicacy of 
constitution could ill support the noisy company 
and late hours of an Irish house at the period of 
our story, and she shrank from what she could not 
save, into a somewhat solitary turret of the rack- 
rent castle; she had now also the duties of a 
mother to perform, and felt a sweet and holy 
tranquillity in watching her lovely infant, in 
whom a mother’s fondness daily discovered in- 
creased beauty. 

“You do not smile as cheerfully to-night as 
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usual, darling,” said Mount Doyne, at the same 
time pressing his wife to his bosom, and parting 
her golden curls on a brow that might rival the 
snow in its mountain purity; “and yet | never 
saw our little Charles look so beautiful.” 

“ He is beautiful,” she replied, “to you I may 
surely say so; I can almost see the blood circu- 
lating on his cheek as it presses the soft down 
pillow, and those blue veins, marbling hi noble 
brow, which is so like your’s, dearest; and now 
as he lays, his cherub lips just parted, look at his 
small teeth, shining like pearls encased in richest 
coral. My blessed boy,” she continued, with all 
the earnestness of truth, “I often think, when I 
behold you thus, that God will take back to him- 
self so fair, so bright a creature!” 

* Silly, silly girl—and can such folly make you 
sad to-night? for shame.” 

“It is not that exactly: I have had a letter 
from Dublin—and that situation is gone.” 

“ D—n it!” muttered Mount Doyne, bitterly. 

‘* Had your application been sent in one day 
sooner, you might have had it—and you know—” 

“Hold your tongue,” he interrupted, angrily ; 
“I know I am a most unlucky fellow. Who 
could have imagined it would have been snapt 
up in that way? but I suppose you will set that 
down also to my procrastination, as you call it.” 

His wife made no reply, but busied herself in 
adjusting some portion of the drapery of her 
child’s couch. Again he spoke— 


“TItisa greater disappointment than you dream 


of; and one I can ill bear—for to confess the 
truth my rent-roll has become unprofitable, and 
I cannot exactly tell how to lessen my expendi- 
ture.” 

“If the latter is necessary, nothing is more 
easy. Why, out of the twenty servants employ- 
ed, five only are effective.” 

“ T could not turn off the old servants and leave 
them to starve.” 

* God forbid you should leave them to starve 
—pension them off, that is the best, the only 
way.” 

“ Easily said. How could I pension them off, 
when [ find it impossible to command ready mo- 
ney to pay even the tradesmen ?” 

“Pray, when does Mr. Sheffield Shuffleton 
mean to take his departure ?” 

“When 1 can pay him fifteen hundred good 
English pounds, value received.” 

‘*My dear, Mr. Shuffleton, his servant, and 
twe horses, have been here during the last five 
months—he has made good interest at all 
events.” 

“ You women pretend to know every thing. 
What was I to do? he came for his money—I 
had it not to give—so of course I asked him to 
remain, which, don’t you see, has been a great 
accommodation to me.” 

Mrs. Mount Doyne shook her head. “ You 
forget the immense additional expenditure it has 
occasioned—he is what you call a regular five 
bottle man.” 

* Indeed, Caroline, it shocks me to see the note 
you take of such matters—there is something 





dreadfully mean in observing what people eat 
and drink.” . 

“TI would not have my husband mean—I would 
only have him just,” she replied, with much firm- 
ness. ‘I would have him calculate his income, 
and live within it; 1 would have him discard an 
agent whom he knows to be worthless and dis- 
honest—” 

**Stop—in mercy stop!” exclaimed Mount 
Doyne, in a tone of sad but earnest entreaty ; 
‘* would to Heaven I could do so!—but that man 
has me within a charmed circle, which seems 
hourly closing. I am so dreadfully in his power 
—1 have suffered him to get hold on my property, 
bit by bit, in exchange for paltry sums lent from 
time to time to supply present necessities, and 
which, after all, were useless. If 1 had only ob- 
tained this situation, I should then have had an 
excuse for living part of the year, at all events, 
away from this destroying gulph.” 

His gentle wife uttered no reproach—no ag- 
gravated word escaped her lips. She might have 
told how frequently, and how earnestly, she had 
implored him to use his influence for that very 
object—and how he had procrastinated. She 
might have said how constantly her energies had 
been exerted to urge and save the being she so 
loved, not only from others, but from himself; 
but though she reproached not, she advised—im- 
plored—entreated, that, cost what it would, he 
would shake off that one slothful, destroying 
principle, and stand forth—even if poor—inde- 
pendent; enjoying the glorious privilege which, 
of all the Almighty’s gifts, is the most valuable. 
Then she pointed to their sleeping child: she 
appealed to his feelings as a father, whether he 
could bear the reflection—if ever it should come 
—of seeing that dear one want—of being the 
means of bringing a creature into the world, en- 
dowed with beauty—enriched by a living spirit— 
hallowed by the finest affections the human heart 
is capable of feeling—bern as the inheritor of 
name and fortune—and yet despoiled, degraded 
in the scale of society, by the carelessness of the 
being appointed by nature as his protector. 

Mount Doyne was touched—convinced—pro- 
mised—declared—and—persisted in his old ha- 
bits. 

Exactly a month after the above conversation 
occurred, there was deep and bitter mourning in 
the castle of Mount Doyne. The blooming, heal- 
thy infant—the joy of his mother’s heart—the 
pride of his father’s eyes—was a blurred, a dis- 
figured corpse—a thing that it was offensive to 
look upon, and loathsome toapproach. Yet one 
sat by his little cot; and though the apartment, 
in conformity with the outre, yet affectionate 
custom of the country, was crowded by the re- 
tainers of the family, and the peasants of the 
neighbouring villages and hills—yet she heeded 
them not—but, ever and anon, would wipe its 
discoloured lips, where her kisses had often 
dwelt with all the fervour and tenderness of a 
mother’s love—then pressing the little hands be- 
tween her own, she would rest her burning brow 
upon the simple pall, and pray for the relief of 
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tears. They put him in his coffin—yet still, she 
was by its side. Then, when the deep wail and 
the cry arose, “ lamentation, and weeping, and 
great mourning,” and the father entered to take 
the last look of what he, too, had dearly loved, 
the feelings of the wife were overwhelmed by 
those of the mother; and she bitterly reproached 
him, as the cause of her boy’s death. ‘“ Did you 
not promise, day after day, that the surgeon 
should come to inoculate him? But he is dead— 
and I have now no child!” 

This lesson, it may well be supposed, sank 
deeper into Mount Doyne’s heart than any other ; 
Wut he said it came too late. It might be so for 
him—though my belief is, that, in worldly as well 
as in spiritual things, there is hope, even at the 
eleventh hour—nay, more than hope—certainty, 
if the mind so will it. it was well said by Na- 
poleon, that “impossible is the adjective of 
fools.”” Nothing weds us so closely to immorta- 
lity as habitual firmness. A resolved man can 
be, if it so pleases him, another Alexander. 
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* You might well give me rue, and wormwood, 
and nettles, Milly, as a wedding dowry,” mur- 
mured the lady of Castle Mount Doyne, one bleak 
December night, as the old nurse was fanning 
with her apron the uncertain blaze of a wood 
fire in her solitary chamber. “ How the noise 
below distracts my poor head !—they have seized 
every thing.” 

“ Auld Morty told me that master might have 


got off the sheriff's sale—only somehow he forgot 
to sign something.—But eh! sure it was the way 


of the family, they say. Itis not sae in my ain 
country.” 

The lady smiled—but with such sadness, one 
would rather she had wept. 

“ Keep a good heart, lady-dear,” said the old 
steward, kindly; “ master’s friends will never 
desert him—tisn’t in an Irish heart to look could 
on the unfortunate. Och! they know too much 
of that same to think easy of it. Sure it’s him- 
self that has the grand friends in Dublin. Why 
not ?—an’ he of such an ould, ancient family—and 
the sheriff and all the people’s gone now ?” 

“ Taste a morsel of this, Misthress, honey,” 
chimed in our former acquaintance, Molly 
Maggs; “ it’s as nate a hare as iver was snared. 
Bat Beetle caught it a purpose for ye—knowing 
I had the thrue Frinch way o’ dressing it; he 
thought it nourishin’-like, and that it might rise 
ye’r heart.” 

“ Thrue for ye, Mistress Maggs,” said Morty, 
as he followed the housekeeper out of the room; 
“ and it ‘ill go hard if I can’t find a drop o’ the 
rale sort (wine I mean) to keep the life in the 
craythur—though the devil of an agent thought 
he swept the cellar, as well as every thing else, 
clane out.” 

“ My bitter curse light on him with the light 
of heaven, ¢very hour he sees it!’’ responded 
the housekeeper; “it was a pity the masther 
wasn’t more sarper-like ; I only hope she'd last 
till he comes back.” 

“Qh! the doctor, God bless him, said she 





might hould fora week yet; and he was to be 
back to-morrow.” 

The woman smiled.—“ Morty,-ye'r as bad asa 
natural. Whoever thought of heedin’ what the 
poor masther said as to that. What did he ever 
know in-regard of time, except that it past, bad 
luck to it, like a thief as it is, and, by the same 
token, took every thing along with it. There’s 
one comfort left. 1f the things are all cleared 
out, the people are cleared too: there’s none 
stayed out of the housefull, that gathered when 
there was full and plenty for them ;—but, Morty, 
ye’r a knowledgeable man, and have read a dale 
o’ doctor’s books in ye’r time; did ye ever find 
if there was much in the differ betwixt the heart 
of a poor, and the heart of a rich body—I mean 
in the size?” 

“1 can’t say I ever did,” answered Morty, after 
a pause. 

* Well, then, upon my soul, that’s quarer still,” 
observed the house-keeper. ‘I wonder if the 
priest could tell what makes the differ in people, 
if it is’nt the size of the heart ?” 

** Where’s the good o’ botherin’ ye’rself with 
the like o’ that, in ye’r ould age, woman a-live? 
Don’t go to ask the priest any sich questions; it 
would be like wantin’ to pick the confessions out 
o’ him; so be easy.” 

** Well, God help us! we live in a dark world, 
where all is wonderful;” and thus, having un- 
knowingly echoed the sentiment of our best phi- 
losophers, Molly accompanied Morty in search 
of the cordial-wine, for “‘ the misthress,” whom 
they, at all events, had not deserted in her ad- 
versity. 

The same evening, on a soiled sheet of coarse 
letter paper, by the light of a miserable candle, 
Mrs. Mount Doyne wrote to her husband. 


‘“* Charles—first and last object of my earnest 
lave—come to me, for I am dying. You said you 
would return by to-morrow ; yet I fear—forgive 
me, dearest—but [ do fear you may procrasti- 
nate, and that you may not be here to receive my 
last breath, and with it my parting blessing. I 
have, also, my husband, to request your forgive- 
ness for having often perhaps given you pain, 
though I meant it for your own good. Once—and 
bitter is the remembrance—once I| was cruel; it 
was when our child lay dead; then, indeed, I 
was unkind—and unkind to you, too—to you who 
loved me so dearly. I will not attempt to refer 
to the past—it is past for us; but for you, in this 
world there is a future, though not for me. Let 
me, therefore, conjure you, by every beloved and 
holy tie, to——” 

The unhappy lady did not finish the sentence; 
and the letter was dispatched, a few hours after it 
was written, with a postscript from the faithful 
Morty, stating that his poor mistress had expired 
a few moments after the pen had dropped from 
her hand. 

Some weeks after this, an advertisement ap- 
peared in the county papers, announcing the 
sale of the estate of Castle Mount Doyne; and 
on the very day when the purchase was con- 








cluded, and the estate of his ancestors passed into 
the hands of strangers, Mount Doyne left his 
native country for ever. 
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Some said he entered into foreignservice ; and 
this idea was confirmed by a French officer’s 
stating that there was a brave Irish gentleman in 
his regiment, who was universally beloved, and 
would have been respected but for a prevailing 
indulgence in a habit of indecision, which in- 
duced him to “ put off” everything that could be 
delayed, and that eventually blighted his pros- 
pects. He described him as being singularly 
handsome, but of a melancholy aspéct—deficient 
in energy every where but in the battle-field. 
He was never in time on parade; and the officers 





used to distinguish him as the “ late Lieutenant 
Doyne.” The termination of his career was at 
least characteristic. He was rallied by his com. 
rades, the night before an anticipated battle, on 
his well-known failing. 

‘J will be in time for once,” he replied grave- 
ly, “ for procrastination has cost me already too 
much.” He was in time, and he was the first 
man who fell. ‘‘ You see,” he said to a compa- 
nion in arms, “ that 1 have gained my death by 
being in time. I speak sincerely; death is a 
gain to me—for there is nothing I would live 
for.” A miniature was found on his bosom, evi- 
dently the counterpart of the portrait of a female 
that had been sold among the decorations of 
Castie Mount Doyne. 





MY PORTRAIT. 


BY MISS LOUISA H. 


SHERIDAN. 


Waar a source of deliberation, vexation, con- 
sultation, hesitation, agitation, examination, dis- 
approbation, and tergiversation, is the choice of 
an attitude and costume for a portrait! To be 
sure, all the foregoing long words (or,as L. E. L. 
aptly says, “ dictionary words’’) might be avoided, 
if we were content to appear in our every-day 
position, and dressed (like the Irish national ve- 
getable) au naturel: but I cannot help thinking 
an apparent centempt of “ scenery, dresses, and 
decorations,”’ originates in “‘ the subject’s” sup- 
posing his or her all-powerful personal attrac- 
tions are perfect beyond improvement; and if I 
were a professional artist, I should be inclined 
to value the modesty of a person who said, 
“make my portrait better looking than myself,” 
more highly than one who said, “ 1 wish for an 
exact likeness, by no means flattering.” 

The first and last time [ encountered the trou- 
bles of sitting for a portrait, was in order to sur- 
prise my kind godfather who lived abroad, and 
frequently made inquiries respecting the sort of 
creature for whose sinful deeds he was responsi- 
ble: his letters usually contained some money 
for the especial use of his young charge, which 
sums I always kept for one purpose; and my 
happiness may be conceived, when I found my- 
self (‘aged thirteen years’) rich enough to sit 
to a “ grand gentleman from London,” who vi- 
sited our part of the country, and who included 
“a complete love” of a frame in the bargain. 

The dear old Vicar of Wakefield (my guide in 
many matters of a more serious nature) warned 
me against being drawn as an imitation shep- 
herdess, Venus, or Amazon; neither would he 
permit me to hold an orange; while Lady Mor- 
gan—another of my early idols—cautioned me 
against “an Italian greyhound and a missal,”’ 
which might be wilfully mistaken for “ acat and 
a piece of gingerbread ;” and although in private 





the two latter possessed a tolerable share of my 
liking, still, like many an older person of the 
other sex I was ashamed publicly to acknowledge 
the humble objects of my regard. 

Having thus ascertained how I would not sit;1 
applied to all my friends—1 fancied I had half a 
hundred—for their opinions as to the great ques- 
tion, and always found myself ready to coincide 
with the last speaker. The broad foreheads ad- 
vised bandeaux ; the narrow foreheads, les che- 
veux crepes: the short faces patronized ringlets 
and giraffes ; the lengthy visages loved the flat 
Grecian: the romantic recommended that my 
dishevelled tresses should float on the breeze; 
and the beauties who were un peu passees, advo- 
cated the Medea-like charm of the crop en Titus, 
as it made a face look always youthful. As I 
could not follow every one of these plans, we 
agreed to leave the coiffure for the painter’s de- 
cision, and to proceed to the important choice of 
a costume. 

I scarcely think that Proteus himself could 
have undergone so many transformations as I did 
at this period: I was Queen Elizabeth, Mary 
Stuart, a Suisesse, a flower-girl, Thalia, Comedy 
with a mask in my hand—nay (having composed 
some horribly original valses) one rather partial 
friend talked of St. Cecilia, scraping away on 
the violincello! But I still remember the indig- 
nation I felt when. an old gentleman proposed I 
should wear a plain white frock and blue ribbon, 
which would appear “ childish and innocent.” 
Odious words to a damsel of thirteen! Why I 
would gladly have worn grandmamma’s large 
red turban—with her frown also—and even have 
powdered my hair, to escape the degrading fate 
of looking either one or the other? ¥ : 

There was a certain stiff black velvet gown, of 
course “a world too wide,” in which I would 
have liked to bury myself, and this being refused 
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—with peals of unmannerly laughter, which I 
considered very much misplaced—I applied for 
a purple velvet and ermine cloak, which I had 
often tried on during grandmamma’s absence, 
and thought it extremely womanly and splendid. 
This was also refused, and the owner added, 
* she could not see the use of a baby being drawn 
in any way.” Baby indeed! 1 glanced at her 
juvenile self over the fire-place, and saying, 
“ Why not with high-heeled shoes, fly-cap, and 
a lamb at one’s feet larger than the pink-coated 
shepherd?” 1 left the room, and slammed the 
door in a magnificent rage. 

I need not enumerate the different attitudes 
which were proposed, chosen, and again reject- 
ed, before we were satisfied; however, our deli- 
berations, like ali earthly matters, had an end, 
and having made our selection, mamma and I 
proceeded to the artist’s residence. Hereanew 
difficulty arose, of which I had not before had 
time to think; viz. 1 was so terrified at the idea 
of having my features examined by “ a strange 
gentleman, who must be a good judge,” that I 
was ready tocry withalarm. The artist’s bright 
penetrating eyes did not tend much to reassure 
me, and when he placed me in a great chair, 
with a magic ray of light just falling where he 
pleased, I trembled, and turned so pale, that 1 
thought I should have fainted. 

I was greatly reliéved by the painter saying 
he was not quite ready to commence the outline, 
and at the same time he gave me an album to 
examine, containing numerous comic designs: I 
have always felt, even from a very early period, 
an intense degree of pleasure in seeing a witty 
design well executed, and | soon became com- 
pletely engrossed with the pictures, laughing 
with the artist, and expressing my delight, quite 
regardless of the directions a friend had given me 
as to the most becoming number of tceth to be 
displayed by “ a gentle smile.” 

With the last page of the album all my terrors 
returned, for I saw the artist putting away the 
materials he had been using; so now, of course, 
my turn was come. 1 could scarcely think I 
understood him, when he said, “ that will do for 
to-day, my dear !”’ at the same time showing me 
* a sketch of myself, in the full enjoyment ofa 
book of merry pictures. 

After a few more sittings, the portrait, in its 
deep frame, was given into my possession, and 
the artist took hfs departure, carrying with him 
the whole amount of my savings. Every one 
was satisfied with his efforts; yes, even mamma 
allowed it was like her only child, so it certainly 
must have been a “ wonderful picture.” J was 
most delighted by the little white hands, and 
taper ivory fingers; and although 1 cast many a 
sorrowful glance at the originals, which were 
welted with harp and guitar blisters, stained with 
inks and varnishes, and tolerably well scratched 
by rose-trees and kittens, still I comforted myself 
by thinking they might have been like the pic- 
ture, if I were as quiet and idle as the damsel in 
the frame. . 

The painter had desired me to gather a bou- 











quet of all my favourite flowers, which he had 
grouped in a vase in the picture : after his depar- 
ture, however, there was a flower in blossom 
which we had raised from seed sent home by my 
godfather, and I was most anxious to have this 
in the bouquet also. What was to be done? the 
artist was far away, so 1 was obliged to trust to 
my own skill; and taking the picture from the 
frame, I gathered the Indian blossom, placed it 
in water, and diligently began sketching it on 
the ivory. I was interrupted, however—l am 
almost ashamed ‘0 confess the cause—by a dra- 
goon regiment marching past our house, with the 
bugles playing, and I scampered up to my own 
room, to enjoy this favourite and splendid sight. 
They passed, and I returned to my work with 
that sobered sort of feeling, which music fading 
in the distance generally causes. One of the 
servants stood near the table, crying and wring- 
ing her hands—the Indian flower lay trodden on 
the ground, and the glass in which I had placed 
it was broken. 

“ What is the matter, Mary?” 

“Oh! Miss Louiser, that Corporal Black—oh 
dear, oh.” 

I hesitated between my disinclination to in- 
quire, and my wish to hear a tale of unrequited 
love; the latter predominated, and I said in the 
patronizing tone of a little lady expecting a con- 
fession, “ Pray, my good girl, is he going to em- 
bark, and leave you ?” 

“Oh, [ don’t mind him, Miss—oh—only } 
thought as nobody was here, I’d just see him ride 
past—oh—for the last time—oh—so I pushed be- 
tween the table and the window, and throwed 
down the water all over the picture.—Oh, oh, oh 
dear!” 

“ Let mesee it!” I exclaimed in an agony.” 

** IT thought—oh—I could have wiped it, Miss, 
and so I did, in your nice soft cambric handker- 
chief—oh—but the whole picture comed off, and 
left nothing but this plain white bit of bone. Oh 
dear—oh dear—I ax your pardon, Miss Louiser, 
for ever and ever.” 

Here she fell on her knees: but I was too an- 
gry to trust myself with one word, so I locked 
myself in my own room, paced up and down for 
half an hour, threw myself on the bed, and cried 
till 1 fell asleep; thus terminating the adventure 
of my first and last sitting. 

Egotistical as my subject is, I should have he- 
sitated to give it publicity; but having been re- 
quested to send “a sketch” for your magazine, 
I felt (in compliance) I could not do less than 
send a Portrait! 


——— 

Tue fogs of England have been at all times 
the complaint of foreigners. Gondomar, the 
Spanish ambassador, on being asked by some 
person about returning to Spain if he had any 
commands, replied, “‘ Only my compliments to 
the sun, whom I have not seen since I came to 
England.” Carracioli, the Neapolitan minister, 
used to say that the only ripe fruit he haiiseen 
in England were roasted apples, and that Be pre- 
ferred the moon of Naples to the sun of England. 
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THE HOME OF THE BETRAYED; 


OR, THE ITALIAN PEASANT GIRL. 


* Oh! when wilt thou return 

To thy spirit’s early loves— 
To the freshness of the morn, 

To the stillness of the groves? 
Still at thy father’s board, 

There is kept a place for thee; 
And, by thy smile restored, 

Joy round the hearth shall be:” 


Mrs. Hxemans. 


In the perils of existence, the beautiful and 
the young are sure to suffer most. From the 
hour when they first bloom into notice and ad- 
miration, snares are laid around them, and dan- 
ger lurks concealed in every path they tread. 
Sympathy frequently is deceitful, friendship 
faithless, the voice of affection breathes only to 
betray, and guilt dwells in the heart that appears 
devoted to their innocence. Happy are they 
who are enabled to pass through the pilgrimage 
of existence unsullied and uninjured; and who, 
having surmounted the perils of the world, can 
look back upon the past, and, with a proud con- 
sciousness of innocence, survey their conduct 
with pleasure and content. Italy, the land of 
romance and love, is replete with illustrations of 
female worth, as well as of female degradation ; 
of the most honourable results of affection, as 
well as of its worst effects. There, the impulses 
of woman throb with all their intensity; with a 
power that neither force nor persuasion can de- 
stroy. Julie was the pride of the village; young 
and lovely, all her companions did homage to 
her superior attractions; the girls envying and 
the young men almost adoring her. Happy did 
they consider would that one be who could suc- 
ceed in inspiring her affections; but Julie seem- 
ed insensible to love, and, with the step of a 
fawn, bounded lightly and joyously over the 
green hills, and through the bright gem-studded 
vineyards of her village, untrammelled by any 
fetters of affection, and laughing at ‘those who 
had been caught in a snare w she affected to 
despise. It may have been, Julie was too 
proud; elated by the encomiums upon her 
beauty that continually met her ear, she, per- 
haps disdained her village associates; certain it 
is, that the devotion and affection of Guiseppe, a 
young man every way worthy of the village co- 
quet, was treated by her with scorn. All the 
ridicule, even the contempt of Julie, could not 
destroy the tenderness of her lover; but rather 
inspired fresh exertions, fresh energies, to re- 
move her prejudices, and awaken her heart to 
similar feelings to those which glowed in his own. 
But his devotign was ineffectual; the love of 
Guiseppe merely afforded Julie a subject for the 
exertion of her wit, and she delighted in exhibit- 
ing her own pleasantries’ by holding up her lover 
to the ridicule of all her village acquaintance. 

At this period, a troop of brigands were com- 





mitting depredations in the vicinity of the village, 
and perpetrating the most savage barbarities ; 
the peasantry themselves had armed, and made 
head against the ruffians, but they were com- 
pletely overpowered by the superior force and 
ingenuity of their oppressors, and compelled to 
behold their ravages without being able to pre- 
vent them. A party of the military, however, 
were dispatched after the brigands, and they 
arrived at the village at the very moment when 
the peasantry, expecting an immediate attack, 
were prepared for a fierce encounter. At the 
appearance of the military, however, the bri- 
gands would not risk an engagement, but en- 
deavoured to retreat; they were pursued by the 
troops, and forced to fight or perish ; the conflict 
was short, for the brigand chief was killed at the 
onset, and the remainder either fell beneath the 
swords of their opponents, or succeeded in effect- 
ing their retreat. 

The military returned to the village, and were 
received with frantic demonstrations of joy; the 
peasantry hailed them as their deliverers, and 
each one endeavoured to prove his gratitude. A 
festival was concerted to celebrate the happy 
event, and the youths and the maidens displayed 
their energies to render the entertainment wor- 
thy of the occasion. Julie, the beautiful Julie, 
was the queen of the festival, and her best looks 
were called forth by the dignity of the guests. 
The loveliness of the gay coquette could not fail 
of attracting the notice of the strangers, and one 
of the young officers appeared particularly at- 
tentive to her during the festival. No one knew 
the nature of the conversation between them, 
but from the happy looks of Julie it was evident 
she was gratified. The next day Guiseppe con- 
tinued his attentions, but Julie, who before had 
only laughed at him, now commanded him to . 
speak no more upon the subject: her tone was 
haughty and imperious, her eyes shot forth their 
fires, and although the rose bloomed brightly 
upon her cheelt, and she endeavoured to appear 
gay as heretofore, there was evidently something 
upon her heart that she wished not to reveal. 

In a word, the heart of the village beauty had 
been caught by the young Count Florian; he 
had succeeded in effecting, in a few short hours, 
what the peasant Guiseppe had laboured for 
many years, and Julie loved him. To her ro- 
mantic heart, the difference between the Count’s 
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situation amd her own presented no impediment; 
she believed all that he said to her, and trusted 
to become his wife. Heated to enthusiasm by 
his‘fond devotion, she trusted implicitly to all his 
asseverations, and, in a moment of passionate 
feeling, forsook father, friends, home—all that 
was dear to her, save the one object who accom- 
panied her flight—all by whom she was truly 
loved! In the stillness of the night she passed 
from the spot of her innocence, her happiness— 
and was speedily in the travelling carriage of 
the Count, and on her way to Rome. 

The love of Julie was real; inspired in a mo- 
ment it was still intense and faithful; guilt dwelt 
in the heart of her betrayer, but her own was 
pure. The carriage passed rapidly on its route, 
through the embowcring woods and vineyards, 
silent and still in the moonlight, unrufiled even 
by a single breeze; and they had arrived at a 
dark and narrow portion of the road, when a 
shrill whistle was distinctly heard, which was 
immediately answered. “ The brigands!’’ cried 
the Count; but the driver needed not the inti- 
mation, for lashing the horses, they flew along 
the road; but the brigands were too nigh them, 
and their progress was arrested, and the carriage 
stopped. 

“* Make the best terms you can with them,” 
cried the Count to his servants; ‘“‘and by no 
means let them know who | am.” 

The admonition was needless; for one of the 
brigands, upon opening the carriage door, im- 
mediately recognised the Count’s person, and, 
cocking his carbine, exclaimed, “Count Florian, 
by the Holy Virgin!” 

* Revenge—revenge!” cried the brigands si- 
multaneously, and the whole of them rushed to- 
wards the carriage door. The Count, finding 
himself discovered, called upon his servants to 
assist, and preparing for a fierce encounter, de- 
sired Julie to fear nothing, as he would soon put 
the brigands to flight. A bullet, at that instant, 
passed between them; Florian passed through 
the opposite door, and joined his servants, who 
were fighting with the robbers. The contest 
was fierce and long—the Count and his servants 
had the best at the onset, but, ultimately, the 
brigands were prevailing. The affrighted Julie 
heard the rejoicing shouts of the latter, and, un- 
able to remain longer in the agony of suspense, 
ventured to.look from the vehicle; the Count 
had, at that instant, fallen beneath the demoniac 
fury of a brigand, whose weapon was already 
upraised to give the death-blow to his victim, 
when Julie, shrieking at the sight, snatched a 
pistol from» the carriage, and levelling it at the 
head of the brigand, shot him dead, at the very 
instant he was about to terminate the existence 
of the Count, and his body fell with a dull heavy 
sound upon the earth. 

Julie, overcome by her own heroism, fainted 
in the carriage ; when she recovered, she was in 
the arms of her lover, the Count. The brigands 
had been overcome, and the carriage was now 
rapidly progressing towards its destination. The 
Count pressed his lovely preserver to his bosom, 








whilst she, almost unconscious of what she had, 
in the fervour of her affection, accomplished, 
clung fondly to her lover, listened to his passion- 
ate praises, and believing herself as truly loved, 
conceived that she had only done her duty. 

And now Julie was introduced to a splendid 
palace at Rome. Pleasure administered to her 
wants, and she was the mistress of all that a mag- 
nificent fortune could command. She was ar- 
rayed in costly gem-adorned robes, the richest 
perfumes enriched the air she breathed, and the 
sweetest tones of melody greeted her enraptured 
ear.—But she was not the wife of Florian. 

Was Julie happy? Alas,no! The enchant- 
ments of the varied scene into which she was 
intreduced by the Count bewildered her soul— 
her thoughts were confused and wild—she trod 
a Paradise, in her own imagination—and awa- 
kened only from her dream of felicity to find 
herself a victim ! 

The fascinations of jewels, gold, incense, and 
music then lost their effect; the air of novelty 
soon faded, and Julie looked upon every thing 
around her without pleasure, without happiness. 
—That had fled forever. The truth of her situ- 
ation began to appear, and in proportion as it 
became acknowledged, her heart felt sick and 
heavy; then the jewelled robes she wore spoke 
only a language of reprobation—then the mag- 
nificent apartments, contrasted with the humble 
cottage of her fond father, presented an aspect 
of terror, and music only inspired her tears. 
What was the village beauty then! She was in 
the possession of every thing that wealth could 
command—numerous attendants waited upon 
her—her wants were anticipated—and every 
pleasure administered to beguile her wandering 
thoughts; but, even in the midst of felicity, a 
still, small voice whispered terror into her ear, 
and she would thea shrink from her own refleo- 
tions, and bury her face upon the bosom of her 
betrayer. 

She at length conjured him to remove the 
weight of anguish from her heart; the Count 
evaded the unpleasant theme, and strove to di- 
vert her thoughts.—She implored him to make 
her his wife! 

A look of mingled reproof and scorn was the 
only reply to her agonised appeal. 

She fell upon her knees befcre her betrayer— 
bathed them with her tears—pictured the hours 
of innocence, when «all her companions Joved 
her for her beauty and her virtue; when her 
aged father clasped ber to his bosom, and return-. 
ed thauks to heaven for giving him such a child: 
—so good, so innocent! She contrasted that” 





time with the present, when every object ae , 


which she gazed, seemed to upbraid her crime, 
and even the language of consolation appeared 
a mockery and reproof; the happiness of ber 
humble home had been forsaken for the misery 
of a splendid palace, and in the place of a doat- 
ing father returning thanks to the Omnipotent, 
and with tears of joy embracing his affectionate 
child—that child was supplicating upon her 


knees, bending in agony before her betrayer, . 
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who now, that his triumph had been achieved, 
despised and scorned her! 

“ Julie!” exclaimed the Count, “I thought 
that the splendours which attend you here, would 
have prevented those frantic exclamations.— 
Since you prove ungrateful for my kindness, 
upbraid me, too, for administering to your hap- 
piness, and seem even to abhor me,I will not 
again offend by appearing in your presence.— 
Farewell!” 

“ Good God!” cried the agonised girl;** Flo- 
rian, for heaven’s sake—Florian, you will not 
desert me!” ; 

“Until you have learned to be grateful!” 
haughtily exclaimed the Count, and immediately 
quitted the apartment. 

Julie threw herself upon a couch, and endea- 
voured to relieve her sufferings by tears; but the 
fountain of her heart was dry, her eyes were 
burning, and her forehead and her heart throbbed 
violently ; she could not weep, her agony was too 
violent for tears. There she lay for hours, her 
eyes fixed and motionless, gazing upon vacancy; 
her one hand pressed violently upon her brow, 
the other hanging palsied by her side ;—statue- 
like and lifeless she remained. The-sun went 
down in the horizon, and the light breezes of 
evening floated through the open casement, and 
the fragrance of choice flowers was wafted into 
the chamber, but their effect was lost upon Julie 
—the beauty and sweetness of nature had now 
no charm for her—she had been betrayed! Her 
heart was breaking ! 

Who is that standing by the couch of the 
riven-hearted girl? His garb is humble, and his 
mien is lowly; he regards the sufferer with in- 
tense anxiety, and sympathy, hearfelt sympathy, 
is marked upon every feature of his honest 
countenance. ‘* Julie!” exclaims he. 

The girl starts at the sound of the well-known 
voice; her white hand falls from her brow—she 
gazes upon the youth—and shrieking the name 
of “Guiseppe,” falls lifeless upon the couch. 

It was Guiseppe, indeed, the faithful, the affec- 
tionate Guiseppe; who, after the abduction of 
the village beauty, had-devoted all his time in 
searching afier her. For some time his efforts 
had been unsuccessful, but by perseverance and 
application he, at length, discovered the route 
that the fugitives had taken, and instantly pur- 
sued them; he bore with him the supplications 
of a heart-broken parent, and he had come to 
repeat them to the poor misguided Julie. 

* Oh, my father—my poor, poor father !” cried 

village girl, as the power of speech returned, 
iding her face in her hands, not even daring to 
behold him, whom in the days of innocence she 


~ had despised, but who must now scorn her. “He 


does not curse me, Guiseppe!” cried she, in an 
agony of grief. 
“ Oh no, Julie, he pities and forgives you!” 
The girl arose from her couch, and casting a 
steadfast glance upon the face of the youth, as if 


- doubting the truth of what he said, fell upon her 


knees, and clasping her hands in the attitude of 
prayer, raised her eyes to heaven, and words of 





devotion, springing from her penitent heartj¥éll 
from her lips. Julie then arose, her face. was 
bathed in tears; a heavy load seemed to be re- 
moved from her heart, and the fountain of sorrow 
had been supplied. 

“‘ My father forgives me!” cried she. “ Then 
I may die in and happiness.” 

“ Talk not of dying, Julie!” exclaimed Gui- 
seppe. “ There is your place still left in your 
father’s cottage ; but oh, more than that, there is 
your place still in your father’s heart. He longs 
again to embrace his child ; and when I recount 
to him the penitence, the agony that I have be- 
held, he will fondly kiss away the tears from 
your pale cheek, administer the balm of paternal 
affection to your contrite heart, and lead his poor 
Julie back into the paths of honour!” 

“‘ It cannot be—it cannot be!” murmured the 
girl. *‘'The wanderer from honour never can 
retrace her steps—the betrayed cannot again be 
innocent.” 

*“ But her penitence,’ rejoined Guiseppe, 
“may atone for her crime. It will with heaven, 
and it must with man.” 

“ No, no, no,” cried she, “ Guiseppe, 1 dare 
not return! I cannot again enter the cottage, 
where my poor father used to bless the innocence 
of his child; even words of kindness from him 
would break my heart now. I cannot meet the 
gaze of the villagers; the youths would pass’me 
by with a scornful eye, or murmur words of pity, 
and the girls would cur! their lips as I went by 
them, and greet me with a horrid welcome. No, 
no, no—!1 dare not return—J dare not !”" 

* Julie, think not thus of your companions; 
they have ever loved thee, and unfeigned tears 
have been wept over their betrayed friend’s 
error. They pity you, Julie, but still would not 
even murmur words of consolation, lest they 
might awaken bitter feelings in your bosom. No, 
Julie, they will welcome you with their choicest 
songs of joy; they will still be to you as friends, 
still honour and respect you.” 

** What do they think of me, Guiseppe ?” 

‘“* As of an innocent, fond, and too confiding 
girl, the victim of a villain.” 

“ Victim! Yes, yes!—I am a victim!” cried 
Julie, and again she fell upon her couch in fears. 

By the kind and respectful entreaties of @ui- 
seppe, she became, at length, reconciled to a 
meeting with her parent; she promised to for- 
sake her faithless lover, and return again to her 
humble home. The peasant then left her, for the 
purpose of making arrangements for their speedy 
departure. 

Julie remained for some time in abstraction: 
determined upon forsaking the scene of so much 
misery, still some.painful tie chained her to the 
spot,—she still loved Florian! His conduct, 
though it had riven the fetters of affection, had 
not entirely destroyed them—a link remained, 
and while that lasted, the heart of Julie was his 
own. She fondly recalled all the moments of 
rapture that she had experienced with him since 
their first interview, and their recollection in- 
spired affectionate feelings, though the results 
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‘ete painful and afflicting. [t could not be that 
even his perfidy could make her utterly forget 
the hours of their tenderest endearments, when 
he appeared to live entirely for her happiness, 
and she would 


**——— Fall upon his neck and weep— 
And gaze upon his brow—and hold 
His hand in hers, while gentle sleep 
Btole o'er that spirit brave and bold! 
Must these dear tasks of tenderness 
No more her blighted bosom bless ?"” 


She determined upon making a last appeal to 
the honour of Florian; she intimated her wish to 
see him, but her desire was cruelly denied! The 
chain severed; all feeling for her heartless be- 
trayer was now perished in her bosom. 

The appointed hour of her departure arrived, 
and, with a quick step, she descended a back 
staircase, and passed from the scene of her error 
and hershame. She trembled as she progressed 
along the busy streets of Rome, according to the 
directions which Guiseppe had given her, and 
who was now anxiously and impatiently awaiting 
her arrival at the appointed spot. came— 
cast one look back at the proud palaces of the 
city, and then passed silently into the vehicle 
that had been prepared for her. The morning 
had not long broken, and the lark was rising 
blithely up to the blue arch of heaven, spreading 
its@weet melody over the scene; the sun rose in 
his splendid majesty, and the face of nature ap- 
peared decorated in its choicest aspect. But to 
Julie’s heart those appearances had no effect; 
she beheld the bright green of the fields, and the 
still brighter blue of the sky, and no emotion, no 
impulse of feeling, marked her countenance ;— 
her heart had become a gloomy sepulchre—full, 
and with no room for happy feelings. In this 
manner they continued their route. Julie me- 
lancholy, thoughtful, and silent; Guiseppe not 
daring to interrupt her reverie, apprehensive of 
the painful result. 

The first object that awakened the sensibility 
of Julie, was a beautiful vine-clad hill, at a short 
distance from her own village; it had been the 
scene of some of her happiest hours, of some of 
her innocent enjoyments. There she had often 
mingled with her gay associates, had joined with 
them im the song and in the dance, and had lis- 
tened to the praises which were echoed around 
her by the admiring peasantry. She rivetted 
her eyes for a moment upon the beautiful objects 
before her, and then turned from the contem- 
plation to give vent to her anguish in tears. 

The sun had now set, and dark clouds were 
spreading fast over the sky; the song of the vil- 
lagers returning to their homes were heard in 
the distance, and the tinklings of the shcep bells, 
and the voices of the shepherds, as they convey- 
ed their flocks to the nightly shelter, audibly and 
distinctly met the ear of Julie. They were not 
unregarded by her, and each sound, so well 
known, and so forcibly remembered, seemed to 
awaken fresh chords of anguish. She trembled 
violently, and the intense sobs which moment- 
arily burst from her full heart, spoke a language 





which could not be mistaken, so plainly as it told 
the tumult that was passing there. As they came 
near to the village, Guiseppe considered they 
might not attract so much observation, if they 
proceeded to the “ home” of Julie on foot, as the 
appearance of the vehicle certainly would; he, 
therefore, assisted the trembling penitent from 
the chaise, though she had become so weakened, 
that even so trifling an exertion appeared too 
much for her strength, and as she slowly passed 
along to the village, her limbs scarce seemed 
capable of supporting their burthen, and with 
difficulty Guiseppe, tenderly supporting her 
fragile frame, conducted ker to her destination. 
Emerging from a thick group of larch trees, the 
dwelling of her father, the home of Julie—the 
poor, betrayed Julie—appeared conspicuous; at 
that moment, too, the villagers were singing 
their vesper-hymn—that hymn in.which Julie, 
innocent and happy, used always to join. The 
sight and the sound overpowered her ; she start- 
ed, shrunk back, and screaming violently, sonk 
lifeless into the arms of Guiseppe. 

She was borne by her lover to her home; an 
old woman, an attendant upon Julie’s father, 
received the fair charge, by whom she was placed 
upon a bed, and resteratives immediately admi- 
nistered, while Guiseppe sought the villager. 
* Julie has returned!” exclaimed he, as he met 
the feeble old man hastily progressing to his 
dwelling, who immediately clasped his hands, 
and sinking upon his aged knees, murmured 
thanksgivings to the Deity, for the restoration 
of his child. Then, impatient to clasp that child 
again to his heart, he accepted the proffered 
assistance of Guiseppe, and with him returned 
to his home. 

“ Julie! My dear, dear Julie!’ exclaimed the 
old man, as with outstretched arms he rushed 
towards the bed whereon she lay. But no voice 
responded to the enraptared cry; all was silent 
and desolate. The father caught the hand of his 
child, but it was cold ; he passed his fingers across 
her once beautiful features, but they were mo- 
tionless—Julie was dead! Her spirit had de- 
parted at the very moment when her “ home” 
broke upon ler view, and the sounds of the ves- 
pers fell upon her ear. All the agonised parent 
had to embrace, were the cold and lifeless re- 
mains of his poor betrayed child. 

The villagers still tell the tale of their unhappy 
and misguided associate; and whilst their tears 
are yielded at the remembrance of her sorrows 
and her shame, they never fail to execrate the 
memory of her betrayer, who fell, a short time 
afterwards, in a contest with a party of bri- 
gands. 

—@p—— 


In great matters of public moment, where both 
parties are at a stand, and both are punctilious, 
slight condescensions cost little, but are worth 
much. He that yields them is wise, inasmuch 
as he purchases guineas with farthings. A few 
drops of oil will set the political machine at work, 
when a tun of vinegar would only corrode the 
wheels, and canker the rhovements. 
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A TALE OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


BY MISS JEWsBURY. 

This “ tale,’’ which is not the less true for being told in the 
language of poetry, contains, as the reader will scarcely 
fail to remark, a striking instance of a prediction work- 
ing out its own fulfilment. 


Ir is a tale of mystery and woe, 

(Alas! that these should still in union grow,) 

A tale of one that long hath passed away, 

Alike from banquet-hall and battle-fray, 

Leaving memorials for the thoughtful heart, 
Mournful ag music heard when friends depart. 

He was a King, of whom the record brief 

Is told of fated power and fated grief; 

And songs of welcome hailed him at his birth, 
City and palace rang with shouts of mirth; 
Granada, then the glorious and the gay, 

And the Alhambra--both were glad that day; 
And poured their chivalry with cymbals clashing, 
Bright dancing plumes, and lances brighter flashing— 
War in the splendid guise of festal hours— 

To hail the babe, heir to the thousand towers! 
Woe to the men who troubled first the gladness, 
With looks of wisdom uttering words of madness! 
Glooming the future with dark sign and spell, 

As if man’s fate but in man's deeds could dwell ; 
Bebolding portents of decay and war, 

Hid in the glowing silence of a star ; 

Casting life’s horoscope ere life has bloomed, 

And a soft infant branding as ‘‘ The Doomed !”’ 
*Twas thus with him, of whom this lay is framed ; 
Sages so named him, unrebuked, unblamed— 

** He shall grow up and reign—but in that day 
The kingdom of his fathers melts away !"’ 

The whispered omen waiting crowds received, 
Heard it and sighed, but whilst they sighed, believed. 


Time waned—marked but by common grief and joy, 
The princely infant grew the princely boy ; 

*Mid the Alhambra groves, in royal weeds, 

Riding, in mimicry, his tilt of reeds; 

Or through bright halls bounding in frolic pride, 

Or stretched in slumber by a fountain’s side; 

Now wreathing flowers around his playmate’s neck, 
The fawn, that followed at his lightest beck ; 

Now by the lute won from each wilder game, 

His mother’s lute that told his father’s fame. 

And thus in tranquil happiness he grew, 

Nor the dark secret of his birthright knew. 

He could not read it in his mother’s eyes, 

He did not hear it in the wind’s soft sighs, 

He never felt it ’mid the flower’s rich bloom, 

The lute, the fountain, neither sang of doom; 
Clouds never breathed it, nor the dews impearled— 
Ail these were silent—these, his only world. 

At last he knew it; childhood passed away, 
Lovely, but oh! too transient in its stay, 

And youth was severed from those pleasant years, 
By the dark barriers of foreboding fears. 

He took his station by his father’s side, 

And nore could further fling the lance, or ride, 
None bear in games of chivalry a part 

With nobler seeming—but his heart! his heart! 
There, like a shadow, the prediction fell ; 

What recked its origin—a madman’s cell ? 

He read belief in every glancing eye, 

He heard it whispered as the breeze swept by, 

Fall oft in words it reached his ready ear 

When he was nigh, yet none believed him near, 
And, joined with meaning smile and silem frown, 
The strength and courage of his heart struck down ; 
Alloyed his nobleness with weaker things, ~ 

And from his princely spirit rent the wings. 

Omens could daunt him in his boldest scheme. 

A day be saddened by a midnight dream ; 





To him the stars were oracles of trust, 

Masters, not ministers, to humandust; _ 

And he would watch them shining in 

With lowly reverence, yet with passionate tears, 
Forget their beauty in their mystery dim, 

Or ask why beauty worked but blight to him? 
He could not love them—nought behold as we, 
Self-governed, mind-controlled, unfearing, free. 


Time rolled along, and he was King at last— 
Deem not the dark cloud from his spirit past ; 
War at his gates; armed hosts without ; within, 
Trampling, and tumult, and the trumpet’s din; 
Conquest, defeat, captivity, return, 

All that makes cowards quail, the daring burn, 
He proved in turn ; gay on the banquet night, 
Meck in misfortune, gallant in the fight ; 

But changeful, timid, womaniy in will, 

For oh! the doom hung o’er him, crushed him still— 
Making each high resolve of heart and mind 
Snow in the sunbeam, flower-leaves in the wind. 


Years—yet more years—the storm of war swept by, 
And days of peace came on for low and high ; 

Again saw Granada a peaceful day, 

And the Alhambra once again was gay. 

No marderous sound then from the ramparts rung 
No ck of the mist-wreath round them clung— 
The that, light as beauty’s veil, 

Shone im the sun, and trembled in the gale: 

Mailed warriors trod no more each marble hall, 
Nor groans were mingled with the fountain’s fall, 
Bright the pomegranate stirred its odorous head, 
Calm on the citron groves was sunlight shed. 

But the Moor roved not 'mid those bowers of bloom= 
His land the desert now, his home the tomb! 
Another King within his halls kept court, 

Another banner waved o'er tower and fort; 

And he, the Doomed One, driven beyond the wave, 
Found, for an empire lost, a nameless grave : 


pt 
A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Hast thou sounded the depths of yonder sea, 
And counted the sands that under it be ? 

Hast thou measured the height of heaven above ? 
Then may’st thou mete out a mother’s love. 


Hast thou talked with the blessed of leading on 
To the throne of God some wandering son ? 
Hast thou witnessed the angels’ bright employ ? 
Then may’st thou speak of a mother’s joy. 


Evening and morn hast thou watched the bee 
Go forth on her errand of industry ? _ 
The bee for herself hath gathered and toiled, 
But the mother’s cares are all for her child. 


Hast thou gone with the traveller, thought, afar, 
From pole to pole, and from star to star? 

Thou hast; but on ocean, earth or sea, 

The heart of a mother has gone with thee. 


There is not a grand inspiring thonght, 
There is not a truth by wisdom taught, 
There is not a feeling pure and high, 
That may not be read in a mother’s eye. 


And ever, since earth began, that look 

Has been to the wise an open book, 

To win them back from the loss they prize, 
To the holier love that edifies. 


There are teachings on earth and sky and air, 
The heavens the glory of God declare; 

But louder than voice beneath, above, 

He is heard to speak a mother’s love. 
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MADAM MALIBRAN. 


Marra MA reran was born in Paris, in 1809. 
She is the daughter of the tenor singer, Garcia, 
who is justly accounted one of the ablest sigging 
masters of the present day. Madam Malibran 
is her father’s best pupil; but, if popular report 
may be credited, great perseverance, and even 
severity, were required to inspire her with a 
taste for that art in which she now so eminently 
excels. It was not until she had attained her 
thirteenth year that she made any satisfactory 
progress. 

When Maria Garcia was only fifteen years of 
age, she appeared at the King’s Theatre as Ro- 
sina, in the Barbiere di Seviglia. Her debut 
was quite unexpected, for she undertook the part 
merely as a temporary substitute for the prima 
donna who was regularly engaged. It is well 
known to all her friends that she was thoroughly 
practised in the music of the opera; but the ad- 
mirable style in which she acted the character 
astonished every one. Her success was trium- 
phant. She soon obtained a regular engage- 
ment, and appeared in the character of Felicia, 
in the Crociato in Egitto, in which she produced 
an extraordinary sensation, especially in the 
beautiful trio Giovinetto Cavalier. 

Shortly afterwards M. Garcia proceeded with 
all his family to America. At New York, his 


daughter appeared at the opera, and performed 
with the greatest success several difficult charac- 


ters, Tancredi, Malcolm in La Donna del Lago, 
Desdemona, &c. Kelative to her performance 
of the latter character, a curious anecdote is told. 
Garcia played the Moor of Venice, and &t the 
rehearsal he considered his daughter’s perform- 
ance so cold, that he declared his determination 
to stab her in good earnest at the catastrophe if 
she did not evince a little more spirit. This 
threat, in the mouth of a very severe master, 
was taken seriously by Mademoiselle Garcia. It 
had a good effect. Her performance was sub- 
lime. Atthe conclusion, her father, in a trans- 
port of joy, overwhelmed her with praises and 
caresses. 

M. Malibran, a merchant of New York, who 
was reported to be exceedingly rich, offered his 
hand to the young cantatrice. He was old 
enough to be her father; but his vast fortune 
banished all scruples as to the disparity of age. 
The marriage took place, and Madam Malibran 
left the stage. However, her husband shortly 
afterwards failed and lost all his fortune. It has 
been alleged that he foresaw this catastrophe 
when he sclicited the hand of Mademoiselle Gar- 
cia, and that he speculated on repairing his com- 
mercial losses, by the produce of his wife’s ta- 
lents. Be this as it may, Madam Malibran re- 
turned to the stage. Her husband’s creditors in- 
sisted on receiving her salary ; and hence ensued 
conjugal disputes, which terminated in a separa- 
tion. 


and on the 14th of January, 1830, she performed 
at the Theatre Italien for the benefit of Galli. 


In 1827, Madam Malibran returned to Paris, 


She played the character of Semiramide, in the 
| opera of that name, and it would be difficult to 
describe the effect she produced. 

Two months afterwards, Madam Malibran ob- 
tained no less success at one of the concerts at 
the Conservatoire. At length, on the 8th of 
April following, she made a regular debut at the 
Theatre Italien, where she had obtained an en- 
gagement, the terms of which were 50,000 francs 
for the season, and a free benefit. In every cha- 
racter she undertook, her success was cémplete; 
and if,as asinger, she might have feared the 
powerful rivalry of Mademoiselle Sontag, and 
the recollections left by Madam Fodor, she was 
unequalled as an actress, both in tragedy and in 
comedy, with the single exception of Pasta in 
the former. Every new part in which she ap- 
peared was the occasion of a new triumph. On 
the 13th of April she displayed all the brilliancy 
of her powers in Desdemona. A few evenings 
afterwards, she appeared in the Barbiere, and 
astonished the audience no less by the novelty of 
her acting, than by her truly national style of 
dressing the character of Rosina. Indeed, with 
regard to costume, it may be truly said, that the 
example of Madam Malibran has effected a re- 
form at the Theatre Italien. 

In May or June following, Madam Malibran 
visited London, where her performance at the 
Opera, and at the numerous concerts of the sea- 
son, fully confirmed the high reputation which 
had preceded her arrival. 

In private, Madam Malibran’s manners are 
distinguished for that natural grace and gaiety, 
which impart such a charm to her performance 
in comic parts on the stage. Sheis passionately 
fond of her profession, and music is her favourite 
amusement. Nothing is more delightful than 
to hear her sing, accompanied by herself on the 
piano. She is well acquainted with the science 
ef musical composition, and has composed seve- 
ral barcaroles, &c. which are greatly admired. 
She has, it is said, by dint of prudence and econ- 
omy, laid the foundation of a fortune, which will 
soon render her independent. 

Within the last few days, the French journals 
have stated that the process of her divorce from 
M. Malibran has been decided, and that she has 
given her hand to Mr. Beriot, the celebrated 
violinist. 

——=—— 


SPIDERS. 


Live and grow without food. Out of fifty 
spiders produced on the last day of August, and 
which were kept entirely without food, three 
lived to the 8th of February following, and even 
visibly increased in bulk. Was it from the efflu- 
via arising from the dead bodies of their com- 
panions that they lived so long? Other spiders 
were kept in glass vessels without food, from the 
15th of July till the end of January. During 
that time they cast their skins more than once, 
as if they had been well fed.—Redi, Generat. 
Insect. 
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“\ CALAMPPEES)OF CARVING, &c. 





I saw 8 mighty river, wild and vast, 
Whose rapid waves were moments, which did glide 
So swiftly onward in their silent tide, 
That, ere their flight was heeded, they were past.— 
A river, that to death’s dark shores doth fast 
Conduct all living, with resistless force, 
And though unfelt, pursues its noiseless course, 
To quench all fires in Lethe’s stream at last. 
Its current with Creation’s birth was born; 
And with the Heavens commenced its march sublime 
In days, and months, still hurrying on untired— 
Marking its flight, I inwardly did mourn, 
And of my musing thoughts in doubt inquired 
The river's name—my thoughts responded ‘* Time.” 





SONNET. 


Taerre was a beautiful spirit in her air; 
As of a fay atrevel. Hidden springs, 

Too delicate for knowledge, should be there, 
Moving her gently like invisible wings ; 

And then her lip out-blushing the red fruit 
That bursts with ripeness in the Autumn time, 

And the arch eye you would not swear was mute, 
And the clear cheek, as ef a purer clime, 

And the low tone, soft as a pleasant flute 
Sent over water with the vesper chime; 

And then her forehead with its loose, dark curl, 
And the bewildering smile that made her mouth 
Like a torn rose-leaf moistened of the South— 

She has an angel’s gifts—the radiant girl! 





CALAMITIES OF CARVING. 


“ Ah, who can tell how hard it is to carve!"’ 


I HATE carving—hate it in all its branches, 
moods, and tenses—abhor it in all its figures, 
forms, and varieties. What is carving, in fact, 
but a spurious kind of surgery, which we are 
called upon to exercise; without the advantage 
of a common apprenticeship? Far from crying, 
like other children, for a knife and fork, my 
early years were marked by a decided aversion 
to those weapons; and when my uncle, who 
brought me up, first put them into my hands, and 
abstracted my spoon, I regarded it as the loss 
of a sceptre; may, its consequences amounted 
almost to a prohibition of food, and I felt some- 
thing of the horror of anticipated starvatien. 
Long, indeed, 1 endured the mortification of see- 
ing dinner come and go without the ability to 
secure a tolerable meal; for my uncle was a 
martinet in all matters of the table, and his whim 
was, that the plates of the youngsters should be 
removed as soon as the knives and forks of the 
elder branches had ceased to ply. My cousins 
got through their work adroitly: they had the 
advantage of early initiation in the mystery; 
moreover, they had a natural liking for the in- 
struments which were my abhorrence. With a 
quick sense of shame, much natural timidity, and 
an appetite of no ordinary cast, many a meal 
passed with ineffectual struggles to assuage that 
hunger which is the unfailing attendant of a 
sound constitution, and regular bodily exercise. 
On one occasion, the effort to satisfy myself had 
nearly cost me my life. Spurred to despair, I 
attempted to dispatch the slice assigned as my 
allowance, without the preparatory process of 
cutting. 

At length I succeeded in mastering the diffi- 
culty of the knife and fork as far as regarded 
this preliminary step ; but, truly is it said— 

“* Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
Carving was still my abhorrence. An expert 
carver was ever allied, in my imagination, to an 
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executioner, or headsman. He who asserts a 
liking for the art, tells us, we know, a gratuitous 
falsehood. Your professed carver is a lover of 
good dinners, a man of tit-bits; his passion for 
which has conferred upon him the facility of 
dissection. Can it be credited, then, that he is 
fond of an art, which imposes the obligation 
of offering the choicest parts to others in entire 
exclusion of himself? Can he expect us to be- 
lieve that he desires to sit utterly dinnerless two 
or three times a week, as infallibly he must, if 
he acquit himself in the style the hateful office 
enjoins? Yet, as i cannot compete with, let me 
not abuse him. If absurd custom demands that 
the lady of the house must sacrifice one of her 
guests to the comfort of the others ; or if any one, 
in an insane moment, volunteers himself as the 
victim, he gains a reputation which [ have never 
been able to achieve by similar means. It were 
vain to recount the miseries in which my want 
of relish for this mystery have involved me. Not 
to mention the positively painful situations in 
which it has placed me, the minor distresses I 
have endured are beyond the power of enume- 
ration. 

Judging by the obstacle the barbarous art of 
carving has proved to my views, and observing 
the beneficial effect which has attended adepts 
in it, I conclude the man who can carve well to 
be. in the direct road to the highest offices of 
church and state; and if I were asked what were 
the three grand requisites for success im life, I 
should unhesitatingly reply, in full conviction of 
the truth, the first, carving—the second, carving 
—the third, carving. 

I was designed for the church, and despite of my 
lack of qualification in the carving art, I entered 
into orders. The living of S—— soon afterwards 
became vacant, and the bishop of the diocese, to 
whom I was slightly known, and who had been 
on terms of intimacy with my father, expressed 





CALAMITIES OF, CARVING. 





himself disposed to confer it upon me. The 
friend to whom I owed this communication, gave 
me, at the same time, an invitation to dinner for 
a day in the following week, adding that his lord- 
ship would be of the party. I would fain have 
declined this intended kindness; but reminded 
that the bishop would be there, whom it was im- 
portant I should meet—that my temporal inter- 
ests might greatly depend upon it, I consented, 
but with a reluctance which, though not ex- 
pressed, ill comported with the service my friend 
conceived he was rendering me. 

The chance of being placed next to some dish 
which might call my carving into play, would, in 
this instance, have dictated a refusal, and in all 
cases the apprehension has heavily outweighed 
any enjoyment, which otherwise I might have 
anticipated. Many a time have I dressed to join 
a convivial dinner-party with the same stagna- 
tion of feeling, the same half-conscious sense of 
the operation, with which a culprit prepares 
himself for the scaffold. My mind recoils at the 
jostling, the shuffling, and manceuvring, I have 
been guilty of to avoid proximity to a particular 
dish, which might be supposed to contain a joint; 
in fact, I have always shirked a large cover, as 
though a living tiger were crouching beneath it 
ready to spring upon me. But the day for my 
meeting the bishop arrived. As it was (to use 
my friend’s expression,) one upon which my 
temporal interest might greatly depend, 1 re- 
solved, as far as possible, to atone for my igno- 
rance im carving, by looking through various 
books upon cookery. which contaimed carving 
instructions. 

One | was possessed of, which treated largely 
of this infernal art, and presented pictures of 
birds and beasts, with lines drawn, indicating 
the course the knife was to take. 1 studied hard, 
and went through the whole list. 1 then paced 
my room, and, in imagination, cut up, in the 
most approved manner, all animals, common and 
uncommon ; and though thus, in some measure, 
theoretically prepared, still I made my appear- 
ance with a fluttering heart at my friend’s house. 
As I entered it, a combination of fumes, escap- 
ing from the kitchen, reached my olfactories ; 
and as I followed the servant to the drawing- 
room, 1 resolved to avoid conversation before 
dinner, and recal my morning’s study, fixing my 
particular attention upon the dishes, which I 
might now, from the hint given to my nose, ex- 
pect to appear. But, strange to say, none but 
the most unusual viands would now occur to me; 
and I was busily engaged in banishing visions of 
quails, herons, swans, and others of the feathered 
race, least subject to human mastication, when 
dinner was announced. 

The only seat unoccupied upon my entrance, 
was one next the lady of the house; and before 
I could well] extricate myself from my musings, 
my friend begged I would lead her to the dinner- 
room. I offered her my arm therefore, though I 
would gladly have exchanged this distinction for 
a howling wilderness ; since it seemed to bespeak 
the probability of my sitting next her, and if so, 





I knew too well, though she did not, what was 
likely to follow. As I augured,so it proved— 
she assigned his lordship a station on her right 
hand, and placed me on her left—the post of 
honour, it might be; but I remember the pillory 
occurred to me, as a sort of paradise compared 
to it. The cover being removed, a turbot was 
exhibited to view; the lady turned to me, re- 
questing my assistance. My last hope, flimsy as 
it was, hung upon his lordship’s soliciting this 
distinction ; but be sat erect and mute ; and when 
she politely handed me the fish-slice and the 
knife, I felt about as much obliged to her as 
though she had presented to me a poisoned gob- 
let and a dagger. But there was no retreating; 
I was tied to the stake. 

Now be it known I was no gourmand, and in- 
dependently of my gross want of skill, 1 knew 
not for my soul, why one part of any creature 
designed for our use was not as good as another. 
Moreover, the tail of the turbot was towards me, 
and I judged from this circumstance that it was 
designed 1 should commence there. I began 
therefore at the tail, and insinuating the fish- 
slice at its very extremity, turned over a thin 
fin-less morsel to his lordship, whose plate was 
first at my elbow. The bishop looked any thing 
but the living of S— at me,’as it Was placed, 
before him. The lady soon perceived pay 6tror, 
and before I had dispatched another plate, poiht- 
ed to the upper part of the fish. I dashed in the 
slice, under the superintendance of her fair finger, ° 
and detached a portion for the other guests ; for 
every one, as fate would have it, would eat fish, 
and no one would taste soup—a sound which my 
ear eagerly longed to,catch, as a remission of at 
least a part of my sentence. Unceasing demands 
made me desperate, and I laid about me with knife 
and slice, but with so little address, that before 
half the company were supplied, the turbot lay 
an unsig tly heap of ruins, and the most experi- 
enced eye might have been puzzled todetermine 
what in reality it had originally bé@n. This 
achieved, I waited in grim despair a second at- 
tack upon the next dish, and in the brief interval, 
1 had full leisure to observe that I had discon- 
certed the lady, and displeased the bishop; which 
did not, however, so entirely absorb my faculties 
as toconceal the certainty that I was undergoing 
the ban of several of the other guests. But 
before I conld cast up the sum total of my de- 
merits, a servant appeared, bearing an enormous 
dish and cover, which he placed in the situation 
the hapless turbot had so recently occupied. 
The cover being taken off, a turkey was exposed. 
1 had as soon it had been a rhinoceros. How- 
ever, limited as was my information, 1 chanced 
to know that the breast the favourite part, 
and desiring to atone to bishop, en whom I 
kept a penitent eye for my late infraction of the 
law of gulosity, and considering I could not do 
too much to repair my error, I sent him a junk 
in the form of a wedge, that might have puzzled 
the capacity of an alderman. Here 1 was agaiD 
set right by my fair and offended auxiliary, who, 
in evident perturbation, audibly whispered— 
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“ thin, Sir, if you please, thin.” I took her at her 
word, dispatched slices to the others which ri- 
valled Vauxhall. “‘ The cry was still they come;” 
turkey, nothing but turkey would go down—all 
the fish eaters had suddenly become bird-fanciers. 
A legion of plates were at my elbow, and it was 
now necessary to disengage some of the limbs. 
My fate had reached its crisis—in endeavouring 
to cut off one of the legs, I suddenly drove the 
ill-fated bird to the edge of the dish, and sent the 
gravy it contained, like a jet d’eau over the 
spruce dress and rubicund face of his lordship. 
No trap-door opened under my feet, for which 1 
heartily prayed, and prayed invain. The bishop, 
after vainly endeavouring for a moment to rid 
himself of the effect of the accident, was trans- 
lated to an adjoining apartment, to which the 
servants accompanied him, and when he resumed 
his seat, who can paint the anger that sat on his 
brow ? on the brow of him, who, from his sacred 
calling and exalted station, is said to be “ above 
the atmosphere of the passions ?” 

At length the cloth was removed—I had not 
swallowed a morsel, and the bumpers | drank to 
subdue my uneasiness,-assailing an empty sto- 
mach and disquieted spirit, soon attacked my 
brain; I went through almost every grade of 
intoxication. I talked incessantly ; became ve- 
hement-and vociferous; and finally was fast 
vérging*'towards something worse, when a 

,Blimpse of my unhappy state, before reason was 


/ quite dislodged, helped me to discern the expe- 


diency of a retreat. I made an abrupt exit, but 
I have no distinct idea how I succeeded in get- 
ting home. All I remember is, that I tripped in 
the mat on leaving the dinner-room, and turning 
my head into & battering-ram, made a forcible 
entry into an opposite parlour, where, as my evil 
stars would have it, my-fair hostess had retired 
to write a.note. I was past making any apology. 
The servants, alarmed at the noise, ran to my 
assistance, and though stummed by the encounter 
between my skull and my friend’s mahogany, I 
recollect, when they took me hearing one of 
them answer the inquiry of tlie lady, “It’s the 
gentleman, ma’am, what splashed my lord 
bishop.” These were the last words I heard that 
night, and certainly the bespattered diocesan 
was the first image that occurred to me the fol- 
lowing morning. It was plain my prospects in 
that quarter were utterly ruined, afd as 1 lay in 
bed I revolved and re-revolved, with the advan- 
tage of a parched tongue and fevéred brain, the 
means of ridding myself at once from all the dis- 
quietude which I felt must ever be my lot whilst 
carving was in fashiom If I looked back | saw 
nothing but suffering, acute suffering—-if forward, 
I perceived one interminable vista of similar 
discomforts. It was clear, that to avoid the dis- 
section of dishés, which despite of my efforts to 
escape were often placed under my distribution, 
1 had feigned sprained wrists, cut fingers, and 
sudden indisposition, until they could be feigned 
no more. Something therefore was immediately 
necessary to be decided upon to relieve me from 
the burden of such an existence as [ was endur- 





ing. Mine was no common calamity—a mar- 
riage, a bankruptcy, a duel, may occur in the 
course of a man’s life-time; but cafving is of 
diurnal occurrence—no man is safe for four-and- 
twenty hours—no sooner is one dinner dispatch- 
ed, than in some way or other, another must be 
in preparation ; and who can endure an everlast- 
ing conflict with antipathies? I resolved there- 
fore to quit England, once and forever—a coun- 
try where the very poor are the only very happy 
people—for they have no dinners. 

Arriving at this determination, I wavered for 
atime between China and France. The Chi- 
nese, I had heard (like sensible people,) always 
eat alone; but I knew less of their general ha- 
bits. France occurred to me as the land of ra- 
gouts, hashes and fricasees; of course, little or 
no work for the knife, and much for the spoon. 
I determined therefore for France. I rose with 
alacrity, dispatched my affairs, collected my 
moveables, and made all ready for a start. 

Fortune, however, could not be satisfied with- 
out a parting blow at me, even when I had con- 
sented to succumb to her dictates and expatriate 
myself. During a ride which 1 took to bid fare- 
well to my few remaining relatives, I was ap- 
proaghing, about fifteen miles from my house, an 
inn which I had been in the habit of stopping at, 
when a fellow belonging to it called to his com- 
panion, and exclaimed, in a subdued tone which 
he thought could not reach my ear “I say, Tom, 
here comes Chops.” 1 looked roundybut per- 
ceiving no one, dismounted and entered the 
house. Presently after, having ordered some 
refreshment, I heard one of the wai.ers in the 
passage ask another, if-a party who had just ar- 
rived were to dine in the Unicorn. “ No, no,” 
said he, “‘ they can’t dine there, Chops is in that 
room.” Assured, as I was the only tenant of it, _ 
that they must have some reference to me, I rang 
the bell, and when the waiter entered, insisted 
upon an explanation. After much prevarication, 
and a promise on my part of entire forgiveness 
whatever it might be, he said, “ Why, all the 
servants calls you so, Sir, because you never 
orders nothing but chops.” 

It was too true; my anti-carving faculties had 
doomed me to a monotony of mutton—to perpe- 
tual dinners upon chops. 

Now, fortune, I defy thee—I am on board the 
packet—the wind is fair, and in a few hours I 
shall be across the channel. 


a ee 


The comparison of human life to the burni 
and going out of a lamp, was familiar with 
authors, as‘we know by the terms senes descre- 
piti. Plutarch explains the origin of this meta- 
phor thus:—The ancients never extinguished 
their lamps, but suffered them to go out of their 
own accord, that it be the last crackle; hence a 
lamp just about to expire was said—decrepitare, 
to cease to crackle. Hence, metaphorically, 
persons on the verge of the grave, were called 
decrepid men. 
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FURNESS ABBEY. 
I wisn for the days of the olden time, 
When the hours were told by the abbey chime, 
When the glorious stars look’d down through the midnight 
dim, 
Like approving Saints, on the choir’s sweet hymn— 
I think of the days we are living now, 
And sigh for those of the veil and the vow. 


I would be content alone to dwell 

Where the ivy shut out the sam from my cell, 

With the death’s-head at my side, and the missal on my knee, 
Praying to that heaven which was opening to me: 

Fevered and vain are the days I lead now, 

And I sigh for those of the veil and the vow. 


Silken broidery no more would I wear, 

Nor golden combs in my golden hair; 

I wore them but for one, and in vain they were worn 
My robe should be of serge, my crown of the thorn ; 
Tis a cold false world we dwell in now, 

And I sigh for the days of the veil and the vow. 


I would that the cloister’s quiet were mine; 

In the silent depths of some holy shrine ; 

1 would tell my blessed beads, and would weep away 
From my inmost soul every stain of clay ; 

My heart's young hopes they have left me now, 

And I sigh for the days of the veil and the vow. 





STANZAS. 

Yes lady, thou wilt die. That lip of snow 

And that pale brow foretell thy early lot— 
The wing of death is o’er thee—thou wilt go 

* Where broken hearts and blighted flowers are not: 

Thou art too beautiful to linger where 

The rainbow brightens but to melt away, 
And the sweet sounds that wander on the air 

But swell the dirge of sorrow and decay. 


Yes thou wilt die. Thy spirit soon will leave 
This dull cold exile for its place on high, 
And, like a bright cloud on a silent eve, 
Melt in the deeper glories of the sky ; 
Thy home will be where bluer skies are glassed 
In softer streams mid spring’s undying bowers, 
And where the winds of autumn never passed, 
Nor serpents writ’.ed round passion’s sweetest flowers. 


Ay, thou wilt die ;—and I shall linger here, 
When all the blossoms of the heart are fled, 
To muse on thee and mourn, with bitter tear, 
The cold, the lost, the beautiful, the dead; 
But, as life’s stars in loneliness depart, 
Thy memory still, amid the decpening gloom, 
Will shine upon the ruins of my heart 
Like a lone fire-fly on the midnight tomb. 
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Yes, I—I am an executioner—a common 


hangman !—These fingers, that look, as I hold 
them before mine eyes, as a part and parcel of 
humanity, have fitted the noose and strained the 
cord to drive forth the sou! from its human man- 


sion, and to kill the life that was within it! Oh, 
horror of horrors, I have stood on the public 
scaffold, amid the execrations of thousands, more 
hated than the criminal that was to die by me— 
more odious than the offender that tottered thi- 
ther in expiation, with life half fled already—and 
I have heard a host of human voices join in sum- 
moning Heaven’s malediction on me and my 
disgusting office. Well, well 1 deserved it; and 
as I listened to the piercing cry, my conscience 
whispered in still more penetrating accents— 
“ Thou guilty Ambrose, did they but know all 
thy meed of wickedness, they would be silent— 
silent in mere despair of inventing curses deep 
enough to answer to the depth of thy offence.” 

What is it that prompts me to tell the history 
of my transgressions? Why sit I in my solitude, 
thinking and thinking till thought is madness, 
and trembling as I gaze‘on the white and un- 
soiled paper that is destined shortly to be so 
foully blotted with the annals of my crime and 
my misery? Alas,I know not why! I have no 
power to tell the impulse that compels me—I 
can only pronounce that the impulse has exist- 
ence, and that it seems to me as if the sheet on 
which I write served me instead of a companion, 
and 1 could conjure from its fancied society a 
sort of sympathy in the entireness of my wretch- 
edness. 

As some men are born to greatness, so are 
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some to misery. My evil genius, high heaven 
and the truth can witness, clutched me in my 
cradle, and never have I been free from the 
grasp that urged me onwards and onwards, 2s 
though the great sea of destruction was being 
lashed into tenfold speed and might for the sole 
purpose of overwhelming me. 

Yes, if earliest memory may justify the phrase, 
from my very cradle was I foredoomed to sin and 
sorrow. The first recollection that 1 have of 
those worldly incidents that marked my daily 
course, takes me back to a gloomy, marshy, half- 
sterile spot, deep seated in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire. May 1 say that I lived there? Was it 
life to see the same dull round of nothings en- 
compassing me day after day—to have none to 
speak to, or to hear speak, save an old and wi- 
thered crone, who to my young comprehension 
appeared to be fastened down, as it were, to the 
huge chimney-corner, and who seemed to exist 
(paradox-like) more by sleeping, than by the 
employment of any other function of the animal 
frame? The only variation of this monotonous 
circle of my days was the monthly arrival of my 
father, who used to come across the quaggy 
moor in a sort of farmer’s and on whose 
periodical visits we entirely dep _ for our 
provisions for the ensuing month. The at 
all times exercises mighty influence over themisd 
of his offspring $ but were I to attempt to describe 
that which my father possessed over me, it would 
seem as if I were penning some romantic tale to 
make old women bless their stars and crouch 
nearer to the blazing Christmas log, rather than 
simply narrating the prime séuree of all those 
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curseful events that have made me the wretch I” 


am. Nor need I here describe’ his power; for 
each page that 1 have to write will more and 
more develop the entireness of his baneful in- 
fluence over my mind, and show how he employ- 
ed it to my irretrievable undoing. 

Monthly he came ;—and as I grew from boy- 
hood into the full youthtide of my blood and 
vigour, it seemed to me as if I only condescended 
to live for the recurrence of these visits. The 
question in my mind was, not what day of the 
week, or what date of the month it was; but how 
many days had elapsed since my father’s last 
visit—how many were to elapse before I should 
see him again. And then, after these periodical 
heart-aching reckonings, he would come—come 
but to go again, after a short tantalizing one-day 
stay. Once—once I ventured to press him to 
take me with him: my eagerness made me elo- 
quent. I bowed to my very knees in supplica- 
tion for the indulgence. But in vain—in vain; 
and it was then, perhaps, that I first fully ascer- 
tained the power that he had over my heart— 
ay, over my soul—my very soul of souls. Angry 
at my continued entreaties, he lost his temper, 
raged till his teeth gnashed in the fierceness of 
his ire, and bade me again ask te accompany 
him at the peril of his curse. To me, at that 
time, his passion was little less than so many 
dagger-thrusts in my bosom, and 1 shrank in 
exquisite anguish from the contest, tremblingly 
convinced that never again might I dare to urge 
the cherished desire of my imagination. When 
I remembered the height of his indignation, it 
almost seemed as if there must have been some- 
thing heinous, in an unheard-of degree, in my 
request: my father, to my mind, was the wisest, 
the best, and the most judicious of mankind ; 
how could it be otherwise, when he was the only 
one with whom I had ever held communication, 
save the crone who appeared to have slept away 
her braims, if she ever had any? and that wisdom, 
that goodness, that judiciousness, I had offended! 
Where, then, was the wonder that I myself cried 
shame upon the offence ? 

In this state of things I attained about my 
twenty-third year, as nearly as I can guess; and 
then, at last, a change arrived. Great heaven, 
what a change! Fool that I was, not to content 
myself with being at least as well off as the beast 
of the field, or the steed that is stalled and cared 
for, as far as nature and his appetite make de- 
mands him. But ignorant, restless, and 
morbid my sensations, I must needs have 
change. It came; and I changed too—into a 
wretch—an outcast—a thing hated, despised, and 


hooted at! 


seen 
at hand. 
The old woman was seated, as usual in the 
chimney-corner. She had been sitting there 
from six in the morning till nine at night, with- 
out uttering a syllable—without tasting food, 
as far as I knew, though during some hours in 
the day she had been left to herself, while 1 was 


with an ill omen! I might have fore- 
some deed of horrid circumstance was 





Wandering my solitary round through the plashy 
fens. At length, our hour of nightly rest arrived, 
and | summoned her from her stationary posture. 
But she answered not—-she moved not: I ap- 
proached, and gently shook her: I teok hold of 
her withered, wrinkled hand—it-#is_cold and 
clammy :—I raised her head—it was expression- 
less—her eye was inanimate. She was dead! 

It took some minutes for meto persuade my- 
self that death had indeed been at work. 1 had 
thought of death—dreamed of death—pictured 
death; but now, for the first time, he presented 
himself to my outward observation, and I shrank 
with morbid instinct from the task of contem- 
plation. Always a creature of passion—always 
a creature of waywardness and prejudice—with- 
out education, without instruction, without guid- 
ance,I had no philosophy to lead me but my 
own ignorance—no rule of conduct save the 
ignes fatui of my own imagination. I doubt 
whether at any time, or ‘with any training, I 
could have taken my first lesson in mortality 
without an involuntary shuddering; but circum- 
stanced as I then was, [ almost instinctively tot- 
tered into a far-off corner of the room, and there, 
for a while, as 1 held my hands before my eyes, 
to shut out all visible presence of the corpse, I 
seemed as if ] was gradually assuming its motion- 
less rigour, and sharing in its cessation of exist- 
ence. 

lt was a fearful night; and so the days and 
nights that followed. From the time of the old _ 
woman’s decease, to the period of my father’s 
next visit, was a fortnight. Flight from this 
scene of death was one of the first thoughts that 
presented itself to my mind—but whither? 1 had 
no one clew to guide me in my search for my 
parent; and to me, every thing beyond the cot- 
tage in the fens and its neighbourhood was a 
blank. As I debated this within myself, I tried 
to resolve to stay—I determined to confine mys 
self to another room of the narrow dwelling—I 
called upon my energy to assist me in forgetting 
how nearly I was hand in hand with death. But 
the task was too much for me—my whole mental 
faculty succumbed under the attempt—and my 
brain felt as if it was under the utter dominion 
of the Prince of terrors; each hour added fresh 
visions of dismay to those which already appalled 
me; and when, after the lapse of three or four 
days, the odour of the decaying corpse spread 
itself through every portion of the cottage, the 
thoughts that seized upon my excited imagina- 
tion became unbearable, and, without plan or 
project, I almost unwittingly rushed from the 
abode of my childhood, to face the perils of all 
that lay before me, unknowing and unknown. 

My first steps were those of real flight, prompt- 
ed by a desire of freeing myself from a sort of 
incubus that seemed to be urging me on to mad- 
ness, as long as I remained within its influence. 
This feeling lent speed to my pace for nearly 
half the day, and ther’, when I began to consider 
the rate at which I had walked—or rather, when 
I was able to begin to consider any of the cir- 
cumstances that attended my change, I gradu- 
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ally obtained the power of perceiving that I was 
by degrees releasing myself from the painful im- 
pulse that had hitherto been pressing me forward. 
But in proportion as I escaped from these sensa- 
tions, others of a scarcely less dreary complexion 
took ion of my mind. Where was [?— 
What was I about?—Whither was I going ?>— 
And how was I to find my father, of whom 1 did 
not even so much as know his name?—With 
these and similar thoughts disturbing my imagi- 
nation, I found the night fast gathering around 
me, while I was still vainly extending my gaze 
in every direction for the abode of man, or any 
practicable refuge for the destitute wanderer. 
Vainly, indeed, did [ run my aching eyes along 
the farthest margin of the horizon. Nothing but 
a low marshy land, with here and there a stunted 
water-lovying tree, was to be seen; and when I 
turned my glance upwards, the clouds that met 
my sight appeared as sullen and as gloomy as 

prospect which 4 moment before the earth 

Md presented. But even this was comfortable 
in the comparison to that which followed; for 
presently a chilly soaking rain commenced fall- 
ing; the day completely closed; and I scarcely 
took a step without finding myself plunged knee- 
deep in some marish reservoir, or unexpected 
quagmire. Surrounded with evils, the best that 
I could do was to choose the least; and, feeling 
that it was hopeless to pursue my path when ail 
was utter doubt and darkness,I resolved to take 
shelter in one of the stunted trees which I found 
scattered over the fens, and there to remain till 
the morning should begin to dawn. My project 
succeeded as far as mere rest was concerned, 
and with cramps and rheums for my bed-fellows, 
I found that 1 might hope to pass through the 
tedious night. But though I thus escaped any 
farther trials of the treacherous footing that 
awaited me beneath, the thin and scanty foliage 
of my tree of refuge afforded no shelter from the 
pitiless storm, in which the wind and the rain 
seemed to be playing an alternate game, the orfe 
undertaking to dry me as fast as the other 
drenched me to the skin. 

This, then, was my first introduction to the 
world. This was the “Go on, and prosper,” 
that attended me on my first venturing forth 
from that dwelling that had hitherto sheltered 
me. As | sat stilted, as it were, in my dark ar- 
bour of slippery branches, amidst which I felt as 
if couched in a morass, I could not help recalling 
to my mind the ominous words with which my 
father had, two years before, prophesied that I 
should most surely repent any endeavour to make 
the world and myself more intimately acquaint- 
ed. Already did I repent! yea, even though the 
act of my quitting the cottage in this instance 
had been scarcely more than what I considered 
to be a sort of self-preservation. 

At length morning came. It still rained—a 
heavy, penetrating, chilling torrent. The wind 
still roared, as though the northern blast was 
hallooing to its brother of the east to come and 
make dreary holyday for the nonce; a hunger, 
fierce and gnawing, had taken possession of me, 
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as if that too was in cruel collusion with the ele- 
ments te crush me. But still, in spite of rain, 
wind, and hunger, there was light—and with 
light came hope—with hope, a sort of artificial 
buoyancy and vigour, which enabled me to de- 
scend from my scrambling melancholy couch, 
and once again to stretch forward in search of 
some track of human existence. 

Whither, or in what direction I wandered, I 
never was able to satisfy myself, though I have 
since, more than once, pored over the map of 
Lincolnshire, with a desire of tracing my first 
journey from the solitary cottage in the fens, to 
the habitation of man, and of civilized society. 
All that I know 1s, that after nearly exhausting 
the whole of this second day in fruitless rambling, 
1 at length, even at the moment when I thought 
I must finally give up the effort, and sink in 
obedience to declining nature, had my heart 
gladdened with the sound of the barking of a 
dog, and by following this aural track, 1 was 
fortunate enough to reach the small village of 
Fairclough a little before nightfall. 

How my bosom glowed as | attained this spot of 
human sojourn! I was like the arctic traveller, 
who, after having wild beasts for his companions, 
and snow for his pillow, at last arrives at one of 
those godsend hunting huts, that to his longing 
eyes start up in the wilderness, more brilliant 
than the most gorgeous palace of the East to 
the perverted gaze of a luxurious emir. Now, 
thought I, is the hour at length arrived for me to 
be introduced to my kindred men—now is the 
world of humanity before—now will every one 
that | meet be a brother or a sister;—and my 
heart, too long pent-up, and compelled to be a 
self-devourer, will find an opportunity for that 
expansion for which it has so long been yearn- 
ing. 

As I thus communed with myself, 1 approached 
a cottage. The dvor stood invitingly open.— 
“ Hail, happy omen of the heart that reigns 
within,” cried 1; and, with an honest reverence 
for my own picture of human nature, I entered. 
The only persons that I perceived inside were a 
woman and a child, sickly ahd puling, whom the 
former was endeavouring to coax from its shrill 
cry, by the offer of a slice of bread and butter. 

It was not till I had fairly crossed the thres- 
hold, and found that 1 was noticed by the female, 
that I remembered that my errand was a beg- 
ging one; and the sudden recurrence of the 
thought threw some little embarrassment into 
my manner. However, I had no time for con- 
sideration; for the woman, without waiting for 
my address, briefly demanded—* What’s your 
want?” ‘ 

“ For the sake of pity,” replied I, somewhat 
chilled by her words, and still more by the cal- 
lous manner in which she used them—* for the 
sake of pity, afford me some food—this is the 
second day that these lips have gone without a 
morsel.” 

“ Food, quotha!” reiterated the woman— 
“ hark ye, youngster, did you never hear of rent 
and taxes, and poor-rates to boot? It is not 
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over much food that we get for ourselves—none 
that we have to give away. You had better try 
the overseer.” 

‘* The overseer!” returned 1, somewhat puz- 
zled as to whom he might be—“ alas, | have no 
strength left to carry me farther! A crust of 
bread and half an hour’s rest isall ask.” And, 
as I uttered these words, I sank exhausted into 
a chair that stood near. 

“* Poor fellow !” cried the occupant of the cot- 
tage, probably moved by the too apparent con- 
dition to which 1 was reduced :—* Well, God 
knows, bread is dear enough, and money is 
scarce enough, and supper is seldom enough; 
but if a crust will satisfy you, it shall not be 
wanting. But, harkye, you can’t stay here to 
eat it; my husband will be here anon, and——” 

Scarcely had she uttered the words—hardly 
was the proffered crust within my grasp, when 
he, of whom she spoke, made his appearance, 
with evident symptoms about him that he had 
not visited the village alehouse in vain. 

“ How now, Suky,” cried he, as he observed 
my presence— what does this chap do here?” 

“ Poor wretch,” replied his wife, “ it seems as 
if it were nearly over with him, what with fa- 
tigue and what with hunger, so he asked leave 
to sit down a bit, and rest his poor bones.” 

“ And why the devil did you let him?” surlily 
demanded the man :—“ I’ll have no bone-resting 
here.—Am I the lord of the manor, or squire of 
the village, that I can afford to take in every 
pauper that finds his way here ?—and who gave 
him that bread ?” 

The wife seemed to shrink from the question, 
while I mustered resolution to reply—“* She— 
who will be blessed for it, as long as heaven 
blesses charity.” 

“ Heyday,” cried the fellow, “‘ why the chap 
is a Methodist parson in disguise, after all!— 
Harkye, Mr. Parson-pauper, please to turn out. 
—Once a-week is quite enough for that sort of 
thing.” P 

“ Do not force me abroad again to-night !—I 
have not strength to move.” 

“ Hoity toity,” exclaimed the drunkard, “ you 
have strength to eat, and pretty briskly too.— 
And who, do you suppose, is to find your lazy 
carcass a lodging for thé night ?—Turn out, I 
say.” ; 

“ For pity’s sake ——” 

“ Pity bed—d! Turn out, I say,”—and as he 
spoke he seized me by the collar, and whirling 
me round by mere brute force, I found myself 
in an instant outside the cottage; while as a 
token that all hope of re-entry was vain, he 
slammed the door violently in my face. 

This was my first introduction to the beneyo- 
lence of mankind :—this was the earliest wel- 
come that awaited the wanderer from the fens. 
—I groaned, and tottered onwards. 

But if this was my first introduction, 1 soon 
found that it was by no means a solitary specimen 
of what was to be presented for my acceptance. 
Another, and another, and another cottage was 
tried—and still the same result. I was-spurned 





by the most eruel—I was unheeded by the most 
humane—1 was neglected by all; and one other 
much-begrudged crust of bread was all that my 
importunities were able to obtain. With this 1 
retired te a miserable outhouse attached to a 
farm at the extremity of the village, and having 
devoured it, [ endeavoured to make myself.a bed 
in the scattered straw that lay strewed about the 
ground. My hunger, though not altogether ap- 
peased, had ceased to press with such torturing 
pain on my very vitals; and the exhaustion of 
my frame speedily lulled me to sleep. 

Sound and refreshing were my slumbers; and 
it was not till I was roused by the owner of the 
building that I awoke from them. 

“ Halloo, my fine spark!” cried he; “ who 
gave you permission to take possession of my 
outhouse? Please to get up, and away; and you 
may think yourself well off that you escape so 
easily.” a 

This was a bad omen for begging a brea . 
and I was about to depart without a sy 
reply, when it suddenly crossed my mind that T 
might at least solicit work. Heaven knows that 
it was never my desire to live on the bread of 
idleness, and with how much willingness 1 was 
ready to undertake the most menial or the most 
laborious employment to entitle myself to my 
daily food. 

“Well,” cried the farmer, perceiving that I 
lingered, “ will you not take my advice, and dis» 
appear, before I show that I am in earnest ?” 

“[ was hoping, sir,” replied I, “that you 
would not take it amiss if I solicited you to give 
me some work. Indeed, indeed you willfind me 
very willing; and I think I could be useful.” 

“Useful, youngster! In what?—Can you 
plough? Can you thrash? Can you reap?” 

A mournful negative was my reply. “ But I 
am ready io learn.” 

“ And who is to pay for your teaching? Be- 
sides,a pretty hope it would be that you will 
ever be good for any thing, when we find a tall 
strapping fellow like you, who has been too idle 
as yet to learn to plough or td reap. No, no, 
thankye, we have plenty of paupers-here alrea- 
dy, and I have no fancy to add to the number, 
by giving you a settlement in the parish. So, 
good day, my friend; and when you again offer 
to work, see if you cannot give yourself a better 
character.” ; 

Again bafiled in hope, and checked in spirit, I 
moved away, seeing but too clearly that the vil- 
lage of Fairclough was no resting-place for me. 

** Oh, father, father!” cried I, with bitterness 
in my accent, as I paced slowly forward— 
“ where am I to seek you? How am I to find 
you?” 

It was a dreary day in March that again wit- 
nessed me—a wanderer—creeping along on my 
unpurposed journey, and tracking my weary 
way from spot to spot, as chance or destiny 
might direct. The early produce of the fields 
afforded me a scanty, miserable breakfast; and 
as I looked upwards, and saw the linnet and the 
finch flitting with a gay carol over my head,a 








sort of envy of their condition seized me, and, 
instead of glorying in my station, as one of the 
master works of nature, I mourned at the shackled 
unhappiness of my lot. What now had become 
of fancy-decked picture of the all-receiving 
biiltherhood of mankind? Whither had flown 
the friendship, the kindness, the heart-in-hand 
welcome that I had so fondly dreamt waited my 
arrival in the abodes of the world? Fictions! 
Empty, deceitful fictions, that had betrayed me 
to myself, and that, for a short moment, had 
taken the place of the withering, frightful truth, 
that for the houseless, penniless wanderer there 
was no sympathy, no hospitable tendering to his 
necessities ! 

Thus, for many days, strayed I through the 
humid atmosphere of a Lincolnshire March, now 
and then reaping one miserable meal, or one 
measured draught of milk from a whole village, 
but more often feeding on the vegetable pro- 
ductions of the hedges and the fields, and trust- 
ing to the chances of the road for a nightly 
shelter. 

Meanwhile, I felt that my heart was gradually 
changing within me,I had brought it into the 
world of men, with its offering of love and kind- 
ness, but none would accept it—none would re- 
ciprocate to it; it was the heart of a beggar, and 
society cried, Out upon it! 1 began to ask my- 
self gloomy and frightful questions—questions 
that no heart ought to be forced to ask itself. 
As I laboured along in solitude, misery, and ne- 


giect, 1 demanded of myself a thousand times— 
“ Why am I te have love for man, when mankind 
has none for me?” 

At length accident conducted my steps to the 
little town of Okeham, the capital of Rutland- 


shire. There the hedges, and the other cold 
cheer of nature failed me, and I was compelled 
to beg for my very existence. It is impossible 
to describe the disgust with which 1 contem- 
plated this necessity. The rebuffs with which, 
one after another, I had met, had sickened upon 
my soul, and I felt that the mere act of petition- 
ing charity was like offering my cheek to be 
smote, or my person to be insulted. 1t was no- 
thing short of utter starvation that was able to 
drive me to it. 

But it seemed as if my evil genius was accu- 
mulating the venom of disgrace forme. It was 
my ill fortune to select, as my first house of trial, 
the abode of one of the constables of the town; 
and the words of imploring charity were not cold 
from my mouth, ere this high official burst forth 
in a strain that astonished even me, accustomed 
as 1 was to rebuke and reproach, for daring to 
announce that hunger had on me the same effect 
as on the rest of mankind. According to this 
man’s creed, I was a villaim, a vagabond, and a 
rapscallion, and I ought to go on my knees to 
thank him for not instantly dragging me before 
a magistrate, to be dealt with as the beinousness 
of my presumption demanded. Alas! he might 
have spared his wrath, for I was too well accus- 
tomed to rejection not to take the first hint, 
and shriok from an encounter where all power 





was on one side, and all irresistance on the 
other. 

“Come with me, my poor fellow,” exclaimed 
a gentle voice that was hardly audible amid the 
constabulary storm that I had raised. “ Come 
with me, and I will afford you such poor assist- 
afice as my wretched means will allow. I am 
your twin-brother in misery, and my ear too well 
knows the cry of distress.” 

I looked round to see what angel it was that 
thus pronounced the first real words of kindness 
that had reached me since my secession from the 
cottage in the fens. He who had spoken was a 
thin, sickly-looking youth, about eighteen or 
nineteen years of age; and when his face was 
scanned, though only for a moment, the beholder 
would feel that there was no need for his confes- 
sion of misery. Sorrow, and well-nigh despair, 
were seated there; and his thin uneoloured cheek 
declared the waste that grief had inflicted on his 
heart. 

* Come with you, indeed!” cried the man of 
office, tauntingly. ‘“ Why, that will be rogue to 
rogue with a vengeance; and F suppose we shall 
have a pretty account by to-morrow, of some 
burglary to be looked after.” 

When I took my first glance at my new friend, 
it seemed to me as if nothing but art could have 
lent colour to his sallow countenance; but na- 
ture was more strong in him than I had imagined, 
and as he listened to the words that were uttered 
by this overbearing Dogberry, the quick blood 
bubbled to his cheek, and he glowed with the 
full fire of indignation, as he replied—*“ I would 
that the law permitted me to commit a burglary 
on thy wicked heart, that 1 might break it open, 
and show mankind how foul a compositicn may _ 
be cased in human substance. But no matter— 
1 speak to iron! Come, good fellow,” added he, ™ 
turning to me, “ we will avoid this iniquitous 
libel on the species, and seek another spot for 
farther conversation.” 

‘“* Now that’s just what you won't,” roared his 
brutal opponent :—“ I rather suspect what you 
have said amounts to a threat of assault; and I 
shall ask Justice Goffle about it; but at all events 
I know that this ragged barebones, who seems to 
be all at once your bosom friend, has brought 
himself within the vagrant act; so you may go 
and seek your conversation by yourself, or along 
with your father, who is snug in the lock-up, for 
you know what; for as to this youngster he stirs 
not till Mr. Goffle has had a word or two with 
him; and then perhaps a month at the tread-mill 
may put him into better condition for the high 
honour of your friendship.” 

He suited the acfion to the word, for before he 
had finished his speech, I felt myself within his 
nervous gripe. 

The youth saw that opposition was vain. For 
my own part I felt no inclination to struggle or 
contend: the one drop of liquid tempering, with 
which his words of sympathy had softened my 
heart, was again dried up and consumed by the 
new cruelty that attended on my destitution; and 
I felt a sort of bitter satisfaction that my last 
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and, true to his word, I found my parent 
for me in eager expectation outside the 


% 
‘ me,” cried Be hastily, as'soon as be 
that 1 was by his side :—“ follow me to 
fae Gelds beyond the town; for I havé those 
things to relate that other than you m Bs 
bear.” 7 
in silence, for my whole soul was’ 
-wrapt in expectation of that which 
communicate, that I sickened at the 


my sojourn at the cottage in the fens. 

At length we arrived at a secluded spot some 
distance from the town we had just quitted, and 
where a long, blank, nearly untrodden moor 
gave that we might escape interruption. 

“ It & here, Ambrose,” cried my father, sud- 

in his progress, “it is here that we 

our stand; hateful man cannot approach + 
without being seen—the roaring wind cannot 
our secrecies, for none are nigh to catch 
the whisper it conveys—trees and darkling co- 
there are none to hide our foe, or permit his 
footstep to creep unwarily upon us:— 
here, then, here we may talk truths, and cry 
for vengeance without fear or hiider- 


all ear, bat murmured not a sound. Like 
in the schools, I Waited to be led to my 





“1 must be brief, Ambrose, with’ 

my story, for I feel that my heart c 
allow me words to conclude it. When. Biles 
had confessed hers affection for me, there was 
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approached: each hour that the ship 
neared England I stood on the ting 
the lazy minutes, and land- 


ward, in the hope of catching the first glimpse 
of the.white cliffs of my native land; and so, 
when | reached the shore, I reckoned each mo- 
ment an age till the happy one should arrive that 
was to restore me to the arms of my wife. There 
was no sugh moment in store for me; for just as 
| was quitting the metropolis for Ravensfbke, I 


met an old village acquaintance, who felled my 


every hope with the intelligence that my Ellen 
—mine—she whom I had deemed to be the truest, 
the faithfullest of her sex—was living with ano- 
ther—acknowledged; brazen, barefaced before 
the whole world, and in defiance of the thousand 
vows in the face of God and man by which she 
had pledged herself mihe, and mine alone. You 
may well start. with astonishment, my son, and 
gaze wildly, as if in doubt of the truth of this 
atrocity. So started I—so doubted I—4till evi- 
dence beyond evidence bore bitterest conviction 
to my soul. But the whole is not yet told.— 
Ellen’s falsity came not single. He who had 
seduced her from her liege affections showed 
with equal perjury before high Heaven. It was 
Edward! Yes, Edward—my friend, my com- 
paniop ;—he for whom I had quitted my gentle 
wife and peaceful home—Edward, the monster, 
the trditor, the fiend begot of sin essential, had 
taken advantage of the opportunity, which he 
himself had solicited, of my friendship, and stolen 
from me, by double deceit and treason, the prize 
that I cared for more than tinge any thing on 
earth.” 

“ Gracious powers !” exclaimed 1, overwhelm- 


’ ed by the dreadful incidents that had been nar- 


reted—* and am I the son of this wretched mo- 
ther? Was I thus early doomed to misery ?”’ 

“ It is too true,” replied my father; “ you are 
the child of w deft Ellen pregnant ope 
1 departed on s ergand besought by 
her seducer. Wlgen the fact of your mother’s 
crime was made conviction to my senses, a thou- 
sand different modes of action poured in upon 
my brain; and, the creature more of impulse 
than of reason, [ hurried to Ravenstoke to con- 
front the guilty pair. It.was evening when I 
arrived—even sueh an_evening as this—gloomy, 
dark, and cheerless—yet imbigh accordance with 
the thoughts that urged me forward. As 1 hur- 
ried across the park that led to the mansion- 
house, a pony-chaise overtook me. I turned on 
its approach, and for a moment my senses for- 
sook me at the sight of Ellen, who with you for 
her only. companion, was driving quickly home- 
ward to avoid.the threatening storm. My voice 
arrested her farther progress, as I groaned rather 
than uttered— Ellen !’— Wife!’ At the sum- 
mons she descended from the chaise, after wrap- 
ping yon in her cloak as you lay along the seat, 
asleep and unconscious. What words I address- 
ed to her I can hardly tell:—they were those 
which flowed at the dictation of a brain almost 
mad at the injury it had sustained; while her 
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. her—the circuit of the lake that I 





answer was none save tears and sobs of heavi- 
ness. At length she broke from the grasp with 
which, in my anguish, } had seized her—apd then 
—then—Qly God, I cannot speak the ords 


“ For pity’s sake, my father,” 
sunk in the fearful interest of his . 
— the end in a word—the endthe 

“Yes, yes!—the end, the end!” he echoed 
ly :—it is one she earned, and it is wanting 
“unake whole the frightful tale. Ambrose— 
abrose—she burst from my grasp, and 








’ rushed 
into a copse hard by. I pursued her, but in yain; 


for the momentary pause I had yey | 
at her meaning, removed her from my 

and I followed at random, guessing the di 

she had taken as nearly as 1 might: ste th 
speeding for a few mjnutes,I reached the s 

of an ornamental lake that adorned the 


and there again caught glimpse of her by the 

dim light of ac moon, as sbe the 

opposite bank. Asahsvne— Saree ae 
the rest?” 


“ Oh, father, was it so ‘indeed And nope to 
saye her?” 

“ Was not I there, boy >—Thrice 1 fined. 
the bosom of the waters, after 
bank from which she had precipi 
into destruction—thrice did I dive to 
depth of the pool—but in vain—] 









had afforded too much time to her fatal i 
and the attempt to find aes 
Mad with a thousand contending 
turned to the chaise, and heard your 
crying for your mother. gery Ay 
membered my child, wih Gcotpeme 
had made me forget. I took you in my 
and asI gazed upon your innocence, my 
softened ; and 1 resolved to put revenge 
a while till I had secured you from lt was 
this that made me place you under the care of 
the old crone at the cottage in the fens.” 
“ But why was I kept there so long?” 
¢s That remains yet to be told; andJ shall bave 
finished my narrative. soon as you 
safely provided for, the desire of 
assumed its empire in my bermad Ss >! 
to Ravenstoke, hardly knowi my pl 
was, but whispering to coal’ Reamnan cre 
venge!’ each moment of my journey. ioe 
revenge had then for the season forsworn me. 
On my awrival at the village, the man who had 









me, if the banishmest of peace, and of | 
and of joy, for ever and for ever from 
can be called by so poor a name as 
Of course, I need te oe ee 

matter came to trial 1 was i 
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able to carry his devilish contrivance to ruin the 

man he had already so deeply wounded; aad I 

resolved to keep you—my only hope—in obscure 

concediment till the time should have arrived 
might call on you'to join me in reveng- 

iafny dtm Soe wapoy Be” 
has that time arrived?” 

OE po gates! odadtiengh we stalk on 
this dreary moor, the very outcasts of mankind, 
= mighty is the revenge that is at hand 

for us.”’ 

“ Let us grasp it then,” ae 
to the purpose—* Let us grasp it then, and 
it to the quick.” 

¢ Well. sai said, well said, my son!—Oh, what 


one sole bargain, that they should ruin my hate- 
ful foe; and well have they kept their word! 
The monster,a year or two after the death of 
’ Elen, dared to marry. I was glad to the very 
heart whem 1 heard of it; for I felt that the more 
ties he formed, the more ways there would be to 
pierce him to the heart. But his wife died too 
soon—before I had time to sacrifice her on the 
tomb of Ellen; and his son, the only offspring of 
the marriage, has as yet eluded my vigilance. 
But the father, Ambrose, the father! He is fast 
within my clutch! My emissaries taught him 
the art of throwing dice, and throwing away his 
estates—they inoculated him with the gambler’s 
dreadful disease ; and, for the last twelve months, 
he has been a ruined man in his fortunes. Des- 
perate have been the efforts that he has made to 
redeem himself; but 1 was at hand, though never 
‘seen; and my master-mind, fraught to the very 
with his destruction, would not allow them 
to succeed. At length his despair was fed to its 
proper pitch, and 1 resolved to give the final 
blow, for which I had waited twenty long years 
with that exemplary patience which revenge 
only could bestow. I had it proposed to him, by 
his most familiar blackleg, and on whom his only 
hopes of success rested, that they should proceed 
to Newmarket on a scheme, which, it was pre- 
tended, could not fail of realizing thousands. 
The only difficulty was, how they should get 
there, being at that time at Doncaster on a spe- 
culation that, through my interference, had ut- 
terly failed, and left my enemy altogether penni- 
less; in which condition, the faithful blackleg 
also pretended to be. When his mind was sufi. 
ciently wrought upon by the picture of absolute 
and irremediable ruin that woul.] happen, in the 
event of their not being able to reach Newmar- 
ket the very next evening, my agent, according 
to my instructions, proposed the only alternative 
" themselves to a horse a-piece 
out ‘first field that afforded the opportunity, 
and by that means reaching the desirable spot 
that was to prove to them another el Dorado. 
For a long while my enemy wavered, and I 
almost re ee but at length 











the longed-for-thousands that flitted in fancy be- 
fore his eyes, gilded the danger of the means of 
he consented. It was then, Am- 
brose, | felt that revenge at length was mine, 
and I almost danced and sang in the extacy of 
my delight. Pursuant to my directions, my agent 
informed him who was so nearly caught within 
my meshes, that he had a companion to take 
with him, who would be absolutely necessary for 
the prosecution of the Newmarket scheme; and 
when the night for departing arrived, 1 was in- 
troduced as this third person. 1 had little fear 
of Edward's me after a lapse of 






twenty years, each of which had added care, * 


sorrow, and affliction to the lmeaments of my 
countenance ; but to guard against the possibility 
of danger, 1 muffled myself in a large cloak, and 
spoke the little that I uttered in a disguised 
Voice. Every thing succeeded according to my 
wishes. After walking a couple of miles out of 
Doncaster, we came to a field where the cattle 
we needed were grazing; and each seizing his 
prize, and obtaining, with silence and caution, 
from the farmer’s outhouse, the necessary har- 
ness, we soon found ourselves at full speed on the 
highway towards Newmarket. Edward was 
dreadfully agitated as he rode along; and once 


. or twice I feared that he would fall from his seat 


—but worse evil awaited him. I will not, how- 
ever, occupy our time by detailing all the minu- 
tix of my scheme. Suffice it to say, that after 
giving the hint to my faithfulagent to make his 
disappearance, I contrived ‘that Edward and 
myself on reaching the village of Stretton, 
should be apprehended on suspicion; and that 
that suspicion should be made conviction by 
my volunteering as king’s evidence. The rest 


you almost know. You yourself witnessed Ed- . 


ward Foster’s committal to jail fer horse-stealing, 
and my detention as the chief witness against 
him :—and most probably have heard, that on 
my evidence he was nine ago convicted, 
and ordered for execution.” 

“ Conviction !x, 






ecution!” exclaimed L— 

“ Then our revenge is i complete !” 

“ Not quite,” muttered my father; “ there is 
one other step to make it as perfect as my sweep- 
ing desire could wish.” 

“ Mean you a step beyond the grave? [ know 
of none other—and only know that is impossi- 
ble.” ; 

“ No, Ambrose, nof beyond the grave, but the 
step to the grave!—Ask your heart! Does it 
feel hatred and disgust towards the man that has 
made wretched one parent, and scandalous the 
other?—that has condemned yourself to wander 
fortuneless and honourless over the cheerless 
face of the earth ?—Ay, ay, boy; ” 

oye and Gudhing Cdk Wil Ge he coe ta 
your heart has already put forth. And I ask you, 
would it not be revenge’s most glorioys consum- 
mation, to repay your dreadful debt to Foster, 
by yourself dealing unto him that death which 
the law bas awarded for his crime ?”’ ’ 

“* Father, father, what words are these?” 

“ Milk-livered boy! Why blanches your 
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-cheek, when I hold within your clutch the very 
satiety of vengeance? Why clench not the 
ious boon? Or are you a man. seem- 
ing, and a puling infant in resolve 
* Speak on, father—speak on—it seems to me 
as if each word you utter burns deeper and 
deeper into my brain, searing, as it goes, those 
doubtful agitations of my soul, that would. raise 
# trembling opposition to your bidding, But 
they shall not! No, no! Down, down! . Your 
wrongs shall answer the cry of humanity—my 
mother’s fatal end the appeals of tenderness!” 
“ Now,” cried Lockwood, “I know you for 
" my son. But we have talked too much—action 
should be doing. ‘The death of our foe is ap- 
pointed for the third day from this; and I have 
learned, beyond doubt, that owing to there not 
having been an execution in Okeham for many 
years, the Sheriff finds great difficulty in pro- 
curing the proper functionary. It was this that 
stirred me to the hope that you would volunteer 
to the office; and I thank you that my hope has 
not been deceived. You must away to the She- 
riff instantly, and get appointed ; that attained, I 
trust to be able so to instruct you, that failure in 
the performanice will be impossible.” 

I obeyed—ay, I obeyed! I was successful! 
The honesty of human nature was scouted from 
my heart by the towering voice of the worst 

. passion that ever cursed the breast of man. 

The morning of execution arrived, and found 
me ready for my office. As the time had gradu- 
ally grown nearer and nearer, my father had 
perceived, with dread, that misgivings, in spite 
of myself, shook my whole frame; and, in order 
to be more sure, he had kept me at carouse the 
whole of the previous night, in the miserable 
back street lodging that afforded us shelter. 

The morning arrived ; and, drunk with passion, 
vengeance, and brandy, it found me ready for 
my office. 

The solemn tolli the prison bell announc- 
ed the hour of dea be at hgmd, as T awaited 
the coming of the ffrisoner in the outer cell. 
How 1 looked—how I acted—I know not; but, 
as well as -I remember, it seems to me now as if 
i was awakened from a torpor of stupefaction on 
hearing the clanking pf the chains that announc- 
ed the approach of Foster; the sound reached 
my ear, more heart-chilling than the heavy toll- 
ing knell, that answered as ifm echo; but 1 had 
not forgeétten my lesson ; 1 beat my hand against 
my brow, and whispered “ vengeance” to the 
spirit that was so ill at ease within. It was at 
that moment, that, for the first time, I beheld 
Edward Foster ; he was not such as my soul had 
depicted. I pined for him to look hateful, fero- 
cious, and bloody; but his aspect was placid, 
gentle, and subdued. I could haye stormed in 
agony at the disappointment. 

My first duty ‘was to loosen his arms from the 
manacles that held them, and supply their place 
witha cord. As I fumbled at the task, L.could 


»,,. feel myself trembling to the very fingers’ ends ; 


and it seemed as if I could not summon strength 
to remOve the irons. My agitation must have 


- 








attracted Foster’s notice; for be looked at me, 
and gently sighed. 

Gracious Ged, sight I could as little: have 
believed in Foster sighing as in a tigress 
a kid. Was it possible that he was human 
all? How frightfully was I mistaken! I had 
imagined that I had come to officiate at‘ the sa- 
crifice of something more infernal than 's de- 
mon! 

At length, with the assistance of a k~e yd 
eerie, chore cirit wos tseey Bake 

of death. Short shrift was there; but it 


; seemed to me as if the scene was endless; and 


when I looked around on the assembled multi- 
tude, I imagined that it was to gaze on ‘me, and 
not on Foster, that they had congregated. 

All was prepared. With some confused recol- 
lections of my father’s instructions, [ had 
ed the implement of death; and the had 
arrived at his last prayer, when the dying ‘man 
murmured, ** I would bid farewell to my execu- 
tioner.” The clergyman whispéréd to me’ to put, 
my hand within those of Foster! “’ *””’ 

I did do it! By Heaven, did dott!” Buti 
seemed as though I were heaving "ink thas 
mountain load, and cracking my very 
strings at the task, as I directed my to- 
wards his. He gently grasped’ it; and spoke. 
almost in a whisper. gee hele 

“* Young man,” said ke, “ I know not how this. 
bitter duty fell to your lot—yours ‘is rid onyped 
nance for the office ; and yet it Gomes 
vision as a reproach. God bless you, This 
is my world-farewelling word; and I use ‘it to 
say—I forgive you, as I hope to be forgiven.” 

My hand no longer held, dropped from his; 
and the priest resumed his praying.’ “Tcould not _ 
pray! Each holy word that was uttéred, seem- 
ed not for’ Foster, bat for’ me—atabbing, made 
soothing. 

At length the dread signal was given; and 
mechanically—it must have been, for the action 
of my mind seemed dead within ‘me—mechani- 
cally I withdrew the bolt, and Foster was dead 
swinging to the play of the winds—the liv; soul 
rudely dismissed, the Doky 's Se atta oP 
literatedsensations. 

A deep hoarse groan ran round the multitude 
—that groan was for me. It gave token of an 
eternal line of separation drawn hetweenme and . 
the boundaries of humanity. 

Oh, that the groan had been all !—But there 
was one solitary laugh, too—dreadful and search- 
ing. It was my father that laughed, and it 
struck more horror to my soul than the groan of 
a myriad. 

Oh, that the groan and the laugh had been all! . 
As I crept away through the prison area, where, 
each one shrank from me with disgust, 1 
close to a youth deep bathed in tears, 
one w to another, “lt is poor Foster's .- 
son!” What devil tempted me to look in his 
face? I kuow not the impulse; but. I -know I» 
looked—and he looked !—Ohb, consummation of 
wretchedness, it was Foster’s son—and it was he 
also who had offered to share with me his slender 
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pittance on my first arrival at Okeham! As he 
gazed on me, a deep heavy sob seemed as though 
his heart wes breaking. 

Lruslied from the spot like one mad. In all 
my misery, in all my wickedness, | had fondly 
clung to the recollection of that youth and his 
goodness, as the shipwrecked mariner to the 
creed-born cherub that he pictures forth as the 


. eruciating than the despising groan of the mob, 









guardian ef his destiny. But this blow seemed 
to have destroyed my only Heaven. [ had not 
even poor pleasurable thought left me 
to feed upon. His sob thrilled in my ear, as 
though it would never end; and the womanly 
sound was more overwhelming and more ex- 













or the atrocious laugh of Lockwood. : 











LET US DEPART! 


BY MRS. BEMANS. 


Louder and loader, gathering round, there wander'é 
Over the oracular woods and divine sea, 
Prophesyings which grew articulate —SngLury. 


N:onr? hang on Salem's towers, 
And a brooding hush profownd 
Lay where te Roman Eagle slione, 
_ High o'er the tents around—- 
‘Pre rose by thousands, 
In the moonlight glimmering pale ; 
Like white waves of a frozen sea, 
Pilling an Alpine vale. 


And the temple's massy shadow 
Fell broad, and dark, and still ; 
In peace, as if the Holy One 
Yet wateh'd his chosen hill. 


. Bat a fearful sound was heard 
In that old fane’s deepest heart, 
As if mighty wings rush'd by, 
And a dread voice raised the cry, 
** Let as cepart!"’ 


Within the fated city 
Ev'n then fierce discord raved, 

Though through night's heaven the comet-sword 
Its vengeful token waved. 


There were shouts of kindred warfare, 
Through the dark streets ringing high, 
Though every sign was full which told 
Of the bloody vintage nigh: 
Though the wild red spear and arrows 
Of many 2 meteor host, 
Went flashing o'er the holy stars, 
In the sky now seen, now lost. 
And that fearful sound was heard 
In the temple's deepest heart, 
As if mighty wings rush'd by, 
And a voice cried mournfully, 
“ Let us depart!” 


Bat within the fated city 
There was revelry that night; 
The wine-cup and the timbre! note, 
And the blaze of banquet light. 


e the clash of brother-weapons 
e lightning in the air, 
And the dying at the palace-gates 
Lay down in their despair. 
And that fearful sound was heard 
At the temple's thrilling heart; 
As if mighty wings rush’d by, 
And a dread voice raised the cry— 
** Let us depart!” 










THE SILENT WATER. 





Waen that my mood is sad, and in the noise 
And bustle of the crowd I feel rebuke, * 

I bend my footsteps from its hollow joys, 
And sit me down beside this little brook. 

‘The waters have a music to my ear, 

It giads my soul to hear. 

It is a quiet glen, as you may see, , 
Shut in from ail intrusion, by the trees, 

That spread their giant branches, wide and free, 
The growth of many silent centuries, 

And make a hallow’d time for hapless moods, 

The sabbath of the woods. 


Few know its quiet she!ter—none like me, 
Do seek it out with such a fond desire; 
Poriog with idlesse mood on flow’r and tree, 
And hearing but the voiceless leaves respire, 
As the far traveiling breeze, above the spring, 
Rests here its wearied wing. 


And all the day, with fancies ever new, 
And swect companions from their fruitfa! store, 
Of merry cives; and fairies deck'd with dew, 
Fantastic of an ienmt lore— 
Watching their wild, but unobtrusive play, 
I fling the hours away. 


A gracious couch—the root of an old oak, 
Whose branches yield it moss and canopy, 

Is mine—and so it be from woodman's stroke 
Secure, shall never be resigned by me ; 

It hangs above the shallow stream that plies, 

Trembling, beneath my eyes. 


There witb eye, sometimes shut, but upwards bent, 
Listless, I muse, through quiet hour; 
While every sensg, on earnest sent, 
Returns, thought-guided, back with bloom and flow’r 
Pursuing, though rebuked by those who moil, 
A profitable toil. - 


And still the waters, trickling at my feet, 
Thrill on their way with gentle melody, 
Yielding a music, which the leaves repeat, 
As upwards the enamour’d zephyrs fly ; 
Yet not so rude as to send one sound, 
Through the thick around. 


Sometimes, a brighter cloud than all the rest, 
Hangs o’er the arch- way, opening in the trees; 

Breaking the spell, that like a slumber press’d, 
On my worn spirit, its sweet luxuries ; 

And with awkward vision, upward bent, 

I watch the firmament. 


How like its sure and undisturbed retreat, 

Life’s sanctuary at last, secure from storm— 
To the pure waters trickling at my feet, 

The bending trees that overreach my form, 
So far as sweetest things of earth may seem, 
Like those of which we dream. 

Thus, to my mind, is the philosophy, 

Taught by the bird, that carols o’cr my brow— 
He perches on the branch, but instantly, , 

Leaps to the azure world that hides him now— 
With a most lofty discontent, to fly 
Upward from earth to sky, 
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POUR ET CONTRE. 


BY MRS. 


Se Ce HALLe 


“ Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong.” 


“}7 has been an exploded notion these twenty 
years!” exclaimed Mrs. Saville Clarence, “ and 
my only astonishment is, that you tolerate such 
prejudices, or rather how such prejudices can, 
in the nineteenth century, enter your head.” 

“Nay, Juliet, the wonder is, or ought to be, 
how you, a—a sensible, well-educated, and truly 
avery pretty woman, can indulge in such ruthless 
frivolity—such utter carelessness of all establish- 
ed rules of good soci 

The lady elevated her hands—they were small 
and white—threw up her eyes, (they were of that 
deep violet hue which bears an upturned expres- 
sion,) and then exclaimed, “ Carelessness of all 
rules of good society! good society! was there 
ever such a charge brought against an unfortu- 
nate lady! Against one whose soirees last year 
were the admiration of Paris, whose dress is the 
perfection of art, who—” 

“Might be the perfection of nature,” inter- 
rupted’ Mr. Saville Clarence, looking at the 
truly beautiful and bright creature, that, despite 
her gaiety and affectation, was admired even by 
her husband, although five years had passed since 
their union. 

“ Nature!” echoed the lady, “ would you me- 
tamorphose me into a red-armed milk-maid? 
feed me upon blackberries and buttermilk ? send 
me to tend kine? watch 

* The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the tea,’ 
or contemplate with the maudlin Shenstone, 
* Banks furnished with bees ?” 

give me—dwelling in a white cottage, with a 
green door and a brass knocker—domiaion over 
a ten-foot garden, luxuriant of cabbages, glitter- 
ing with African marygolds, and redolent of gar- 
lick? Then, dearest Clarence, band my tresses 
under a white cap, and write me down mother 
and nurse toseven small children? Ha! ha! ha! 
there’s a natural picture for you; Morland him- 
self, dear artist of the swinish multitude, could 
not furnish a better.” 

It is at all times easy to turn the current of 
sober thought into a ridiculous channel, and 
though there was nothing witty in what the lady 
uttered, there was much in her manner of utter- 
ance-—and her husband laughed, as he often had 
before, in spite of his better judgment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Saville Clarence had made 
what is called a love-match, that is, they had 
married in defiance of the advice of their dearest 
friends. The lady’s mamma had reckoned upon 
an earldom for her daughter, at the very least; 
the gentleman’s papa had set it down, as regularly 
as he did his impromptus and parliamentary 
speeches, that his son should first be a statesman, 
and then marry eighty thousand pounds, at the 
smallest possible calculation. The fair Juliet 
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was only possessed of ten, with talent to spend a 
hundred ; and Saville was not likely ever to be 
greater than a commoner, unless some good for- 
tune, under the name of state necessity, compell- 
ed the creation of a new batch of peers—when 
there is no knowing who might be induced to 
accept a coronet. 

Talk of the love that outlives adversity! the 
love that remains with prosperity, is a thousand 
times more rare. The one is the keen, but 
bracing north wind of existence, that invigorates 
and nerves for exertion ; the other is the enervat- 
ing hot breath of summer, which sicklies and 
weakens our best resolves, makes us feverish, 
captious, and suspicious, even of those we love 
best. Mrs. SavilleClarence d rea sylph, 
sang like an angel, and talked so prettily, that 
she was courted and caressed, feted and flattered, 
until her husband began to argue seriously 
against her late hours, her little flirtations, and 
her milliner’s bill. Mr. Saville Clarence was a 
gay companion, belonging decidedly to the class 
of beings called good-natured ; handsdfne, with- 
out being so much so as to excite the jealousy of 
his compeers—be it known, that men area thou- 
sand times more envious of beauty than women— 
sung marvellously good songs, and told excellent 
stories; was never at home; and his little wife 
took upon herself to lecture him upon sundry 
habits of extravagance, which she had sense 
enough to see must end in destruction. The 
marvellous part of the story was that neither 
party calculated on se/f reformation; if she had 
her balls, he had his clubs; she went to the 
Opera, he to the House; she sometimes played 
at loo, he always played at billiards; her milli- 
ner’s bills were expensive, his tailor’s ditto; he 
often urged the dismission of Mademoiselle Del- 
phine, her lady’s maid; she railed at his racer’s 
and English grooms; once or twice he somewhat 
unfeelingly hinted at the small fortune she had 
brought him, and she angrily retorted on his lack- 
ing a title. Still there was much of love to com- 
bat with these little bickerings, and love is a 
powerful antagonist to overcome, particularly 
ina woman’s bosom. But we must conclude our 
opening dialogue. 

“My dear Juliet, the world has quite spoilt 
you; do you remember how happy we were at 
Mill-Hill, during the first year—that charming 

ear! >” 
on You were always at home then, Sa¥ille; 
there was no club to take you out every night.” 

“ Nor no opera for you to shine at.” 

“ Heigh ho! you never wasted whole mornings 
at billia 
« Nor you, my love, entire nights atdoo.” 
“ My dear, you had not then brought yourself 








into difficulties, by the purchase of that odious 
borough; if you ever spoke, the case would be 
altered.” 

“ Speak, my dear! I beg your pardon, I have 

” 

“Oh, you have! well, once speaking is quite 
enough, particularly when you are likely to do 
no good by it.” 

“ My speech in the Honse was more attended 
to than my domestic orations are, or you would 
give up going to this odious masquerade, which, 
as I have before stated, is, at best, a very ques- 
tionable amusement for any lady—that is, any 
lady of reputation.” 

“Enough, enough, Saville!” exclaimed his 
wife, pettishly ; “1 am, indeed, tired of this end- 
less lecturing, a little tired of the world, and 
perhaps'a little inclined to—to—please you. I 
will give up both Lady Lucy’s dinner and the 
masquerade, if you will remain at home with me.” 

“ Stay at home?” 

oe Ves.” 

* What, to-day ?” 

“ Yes—Keannot, indeed, love, remain here by 
myself; it is so dull.” 

“ To-day?” 

“T will give up the masquerade.” 

“ Juliet, I should be delighted to do so, but I 
promised Lord John so faithfully to dine with 
him, and he is so interested about something that 
is cominf on in the House—the game-laws, I be- 
lieve—1 don’t see how I can possibly get off.” 

“ Very well; Lady Lucy and the masquerade, 
against Lord Jobn and the gamé-laws.” 

“ But I will be home early.” 

“ Oh, your servant at one or $wo, I suppose ?” 

“Before then; and you, , will havé had 
the consolation of doing your duty.” 

“ And moping my life out. Ohno! That.is 
really too good—while you are enjoying “4 
self.” 

“Pretty enjoyment, truly; you may well i 
lieve how much happier I should be at home.” 

“I never heard of a male gad-about who did 
not say that. Yet I do not consider you particu- 
larly self-sacrificing. Good morning—I shall 
ride till four.” 

“ And you give up the masquerade?” 

“ No, no; I am not yet metamorphosed into an 
obedient wife.” (curtsying.) 

“I did not imagine you were; but remember 
if you do go, it is in decided opposition to my 
wishes.” 

“TI perfectly understand.” 

“In direct opposition to my commands.” 

“ Tant mieux! there is something heroic in 
braving a tyrant.” 

* Madam!” 

As the lady passed the pier-glass, she paused 
for a moment to adjust a ringilet, puiied the blond 
trimming of her “ bonnet’ a little more ‘to the 
left, and sauntered out of the room, with the 
most provoking calmness, singing— 

“ Oh men, what silly things you are.” 

In three minutes the breakfast-reom bell was 

pulled violently; and Thompson told Delphine, 





ten minutes afterwards, confidentially, that his 
master was in a terrible rage for nothing. It 
was a long time before Mrs. Saville Clarence 
rang for her attendant; and when she did, the 
practised Frenghwoman saw palpable demon- 
strations of recent grief. 1 will do my dear sex 
the justice to say, that they often assert their dig- 
nity, and keep up their consequence, wofully at 
the expense of their feelings and affections. 
When the lady reached her own dressing-room, 
she first locked the door, then threw herself into 
her chaise longue and fixed her eyes upon—upon 
what? upon the rose-coloured border of the 
muslin curtains. Presently the transparent lids 
of those lovely eyes swelled and heaved, and im- 
mediately afterwards large round tears forced 
their way down her cheeks; no lineament of the 
beautiful face was distorted; no sigh, no sob, es- 
caped the half-open mouth; yet they fell, and 
fell, and fell, on her dress, on her hands; and she 
fancied—but it might be only fancy—that they 
rested on her wedding ring. 

“To think he should ever become so unrea- 
sonable,” she murmured at last, “as to expect 
me to stay at home, while he is philandering here 
and there, and every where; as if there were 
any harm ina masquerade? He cannot su 
be jealous of any one? 1 should not much 
if he was a little, a dittle bit so, it would punish 
him for his ill temper; yet I have always avoided 
that, and always will, though I cannot help his 
whims. What a fool I am to sit crying here! 


. He would hardly go out and leave me without 


some effort at reconciliation ; and it would never 
do to let him see 1 was at all affected by our lit- 
tle—hush! Ma vie! he is really gone out! 
What a set of unfeeling savages men are!” and 
she rang for Delphine, and Delphine came, and 
brought her masquerade dress, upon which she 
descanted with all the gout and eloquence of a 


‘Frenchwoman and a femme de chambre. 


“] shall not ride to-day,” said Mrs. Clarence; 
“and } shall not be at home.” 

And Delphine, in her turn, communicated to 
Thompsor, that her lady was grown so captious, 
that really it made her quite miserable, and that 
it was perfectly impossible for her to sacrifice 
her reputation by living with any lady who gave 
herself red eyes. “ You see, Sare, if de ladie be 
gay—jolie—and what you call all dat—bon; den 
de reputation of de ladie in waiting is safe—de 
mietress is pronounced charmante, and is consi- 
dered happy in having secured de attentions of 
de French artiste; but if de mistress go glum, 
glum, glum, all day—in concert with your at- 
mosphere, your fog—the case alter. Why awo- 
man live but to be seen, to dress, dance, talk; 
and be admired?” To all this the valet acceded; 
and Delphine came to the conclusion, that Mon- 
sieur Tonson “ was ver nice homme, for an Eng- 
lish homme: and it was von great pity that he 
had the mauvais gout to take von English female 
for vife.” 

The day lagged heavily. Mr. Saville Clarence 
looked in at the Athenseum;—nobody there 
The papers he had seen before; and who reads 
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the magazines after the fifth or sixth day of the 
month? He then rode towards the Regent’s 
Park, but a bevy-.of fighting fish-women fright- 
ened isis horse at the cornerof Regent street, and 
he sauntered back to Hyde Park—wondered 
who placed the club in the bronze hand of the 
Achilles, and why somebody did not take it out 
again. While he was contemplating the boarded 
windows of an illustrious but unpopular noble- 
man, a little old gentleman, in a grey coat, and 
mounted on a grey pony, rode past him, and 
then, wheeling abruptly round, extended a long 
driving whip, calculated to manage a four-in- 
hand, so that it rested for a moment on the neck 
of Clarence’s spirited horse. 

“ So you think his grace is still attached to the 
system of fortification, eh!” 

“Good heavens! Mr. Greythorn, is it you 
come at last?” 

“Faith, yes; as grey as usual—grey coat— 
grey pony—grey headed too,” he continued, re- 
moving his grey beaver;—* so 1 am quite in the 
fashion. How’s your wife?” 

“ Very well. Have you ot been to Harley 
street? you promised to make it your head-quar- 
ters ” 


“To be sure I have, but I was told you were 
both out.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Clarence did say she would ride 
this morning.” 

“ She did ; then why did you not ride with her? 
1 suppose it is not fashionable for bone of one 
bone, and flesh of one flesh, to be seen in compa- 
ny.» They must be separated, according to the 
most approved rules of good society. Poor little 
Juliet, she used to have such a warm heart, 1 
wonder how she bears it! More than five years 
since we met! And now, Saville, I want to tell 
you, without loss of time, that I am going toclaim 
the privilege of an old friend, and pry into your 
family secrets: Let us get out of the ride and 
take this road, and then I will explain.—I must 
premise to you that | will not be affronted—noth- 
ing you can say shall put me in a passion. Now 
tell me honestly if you are not something very 
near being—a ruined man?” 

“ Not quite so bad as that, Sir.” 

“ What did your election cost?” 

“ Not much—a few thousands only.” 

“ Where did they come from ?” 

Mr. Saville Clarence looked exceedingly an- 
gry and perplexed; he felt it would be more 
than useless to give way to the one, and he did 
not exactly know how to avoid the other. Mr. 
Greythorn was a near relation of his wife’s, and 


_ what appeared to him just then of more conse- 


quence, a rich relation—one who had many od- 
dities, and many virtues—but who seldom com- 
mitted either follies or extravagances, from the 
simple fact of his head being as good as his heart 
—happily, no mean compliment to either. 

“ The usual trick, 1 suppose—Jews and mort- 


obliging friends 
by franking their Siewees claiming the bell- 





man’s privilege of crying, ‘Ob yes! ob yes!’ 
whenever it so please your party. Besides, you 
may run in debt without any intention of pay- 
ing.” 

The storm had been gathering on Saville’s 
brow, and it burst forth at last—not in disclaim- 
ing the privileges granted by the most bonoura- 
ble House, but in sundry oaths, directed against 
his faveurite horse Arabin, who, if he could have 
spoken, would have agreed with Thompson in 
wondering ‘‘ what the deuce was the matter with 
his master.” 

“* Confound you!” exclaimed Mr. Greythorn, 
“can’t you let the beast alone, you'll tear his 


’ mouth to pieces. One would not think you were 


a liberal, to see how you use that fine horse—So! 
so! so! Now,” he muttered in an under tone, 
“he would just treat me in the same way, if he 
dare—hot blood, and high—so much the better.” 
And the companions rode on silently together 
for some yards until Mr. Greythern perceived 
that his young friend’s temper had abated.— 
“ Well, Saville, we will talk all matters over 
cooly after dinner. 1 shall be so 

meet Juliet, and witness your 

* You will not have an opportunity of pd 
so to-day, sir,I fear,’ replied Clarence. “ Mrs. 
Clarence dines out, and— 

“ Well, I am glad that I came to prevent your 
being alone. We—at least I—shall enjoy a tefe- 
a-te‘e exceedingly.” 

Saville was again puzzled; although he had 
told his wife that_his engagement with Lord 
John was of arf Unbreakable description, yet it 
would have been difficult for him to state why it 
was so. He got so much into the habit of 
beifg out, t when he had company at 
home, that he seemed to consider it positively 
necessary to have engagements ; and, it must be 
truly confessed, that the idea of sacrificing them 
to his wife’s pleasure was not what he calculated 
upon. He now felt that policy, and indeed good 
feeling, required him to give up all and every 
enjoyment to remain with one who had been, 
and would be, a true and disinterested friend, 
though in his own way—but how to act as re- 
garded his wife! He could not be the first to 
give way, and say “I will dine at home;” 
neither did he exactly like to do for another 
what he had so pointedly refused to do for her. 
He therefore rapidly decidedly on asking Mr. 
Greythorn to accompany him to Lord John’s, 
and said so without much preface. 

“ No,” replied the old gentleman, shaking his 
head, “that will not do. I pray that I may be 
no restraint upon you; I can take a cotellette 
by myself in your study ; or, if it be more correct, 
gotoatavern. I confess I grieve to find you 
both estranged from home.” 

“I make it a point never to Sad any fauit-wish 
Juliét; but to you, who were like her father, I 
may say that she is sadly changed—so gay—so 
thoughtless. I might as well be without a wife, 
as far as com goes. Now, to-day, for 
instance, I did all I could to makegher stay at 
home for dinner, and she would not. Nay,she 








would persist in going to a masquerade to-night 
—a most disreputable thing—but so it is.” 

“ What! go out and leave you to dine, and 
spend the evening by yourself?” 

“ Why, no, not that exactly ; I was rather par- 
ticularly engaged ; but she might have remained 
at home for all that, you know.” 

“Humph! Your are a courageous man, Sa- 
Ville, to suffer such a pretty wife to go masque- 
rading without you.” 

“ My dear sir, what can I possibly do? She 
will go.” 

“Then go with her.” 

“* My parliamentary duties!” 

“ Piddle-de-dee! You have also social and 
domestic duties to fulfil. A man who is always 
from home sets a bad example, and can have no 
right to preach what he shows so little inclina- 
tion to practice. Women cannot be dictated to 
now as they were twenty years ago. .’Gad, sir, 
since the far-famed march of intellect has com- 
menced, they have got a knack of thinking for 
themselves, and now it is only left to us to teach 
them to think rightly. Saville, you must give 
up Lord John—dine at home—and let me talk to 
Juliet.” 

“a make no stranger of so old a friend. There 
is only one objection that I can have—she urged 
me very much to stay at home to-day, and I re- 
fused. Now, it would be like giving in, and that 
would be derogatory——You understand me ?” 

“ Leave me to manage that,” replied the old 
gentleman in grey, with a chuckling laugh. 
“Til manage all that; let me talk to her first. 
Here is your house; and now go and write an 
apology to Lord John.” - ; 

Mrs. Clarence was delighted to see her’ old 
friend. Her truly happiest associations were 
those of youth. She had been a sportive, light- 
hearted, and withal a most innocent child —chas- 
ed butterflies and sunbeams at an age when ju- 
venile misses now pursue lovers and finery—and 
many a cowslip and snow-ball had she pelted 
Mr. Greythorn with, at Greythorn Castle, long 
before the world had touched, what as yet it had 
not much tainted. She had been outof spirits 
the whole morning; and though she secretly la- 
mented her most disobedient resolution, still was 
she too much of a woman to recalit. I must 
confess that it would have been better—wiser, 
too, in the end—to have determined upon giving 
up the masquerade—waited the truant’s return 

_in a becoming deshabille—looked particularly 
pensive—complained bitterly of head-ache—not 
eaten any breakfast next morning—and yet ut- 
tered no word of reproach or unkindness. My 
life on’t, "twould have made him as domestic as 
her chained maccaw! But Mrs. Saville-Cla- 
rence sought to triumph—not to manage; a plan 
which does not, and—to be serious for one mo- 
met not to succeed. I cannot blame a 

woman for loving her own way; but 1 would 
have her learn that it may be bought ‘too dearly. 


“Do you know,” said ‘he of the grey coat, 


‘“ that you'do not look as you did, Juliet? You 
are Hot less beautiful ; but the character of your 





beauty is changed. At Greythorn Castle you 
were a nymph; here you are more like a Calyp- 
so. Then, you were all nature; now, you seem 
the perfection of art. God grant that your heart 
is unchanged!” 

Mrs. Saville Clarence did not rouge—that is, 
not rouge regularly—but weeping had made her 
pale; and she was preparing to dress for Lady 
Lucy’s dinner, when her old friend arrived. 
Her cheeks were, therefore, slightly tinted—but 
she heéded it not; her colour mounted even to 
her fair temples before Mr. Greythorn’s sentence 
was concluded. 

“ Well, well,” he proceeded, « do not blush so! 
though I never quarrel with a woman for blush- 
ing. I dime with you to-day; and, after dinner, 
we can talk over all our old acquaintances and 
habits.” . 

Now Mrs. Saville Clarence felt pretty much, 
at this proposal, as her husband had done ata 
similar one. What! stay at home, when she 
had so positively laid down the only condition on 
which she would remain, and that condition had 
been refused! Give in—and be the first to give 
in! She was debating within herself how to 
manage in this predicament, when her friend in 
grey said, “ you will enjoy a little quiet as much 
as Saville, whom I met in the hall. He was go- 
ing to write an apology to some Lord John—to 
please you, he said.” 

“ To please me!” 

“ To be sure; is that so very extraordinary?” 

“ My dear sir, to you I may confess that it is 
something new, at all events.—Ah! he is so 
changed--so everlastingly out! I assure you I 
begged of him to stay at home to-day, and he 
would not.—Are you sure he said to please me?” 

“ To be sure I am.” 

“ Then I had better send an apology to Lady 
Lucy; it will not be giving-in, in the first in- 
stance; and [ am deliglited to find that he was 
the first to plead guilty.” 

“ You need not mind telling him so, Juliet; it 
will be more gracious on your part to say noth- 
ing about it. Take my advice, and give up so 
silly a triumph—more fit for a school-gir] than 2 
married woman.” 

On some pretext, Mr. Greythorn, bent on re- 
formation, descended to the library, and told his 
young friend that he had been sur- 
prised at finding that, to please him, his wife had 
given up going out; and accordingly both par- 
ties met in mutual good humour, each exulting 
in fancied triumph. The dinner passed off de- 
lightfully. Mr. Greythorn was a man not of the 
new, but the old world; and could manage to 
make himself most entertaining, particularly” 
when he had any object to attain by being 80. 
Mrs. Clarence had not many moments retired 
from the dining-room, when the servant entered 
with a message.—* Lord John R—— presents 
his compliments, and there will be no division to- 
night.” The gentlemen soon adjourned to the 

“ My love,” inquired the lady, “ do you go to 
the House?” 
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“No, my dear.” 

“ Another triumph,” thought she; “it is is now 
but common courtesy to’ give up the masquer- 
ade.” 

The parties themselves were astonished at the 
happiness they enjoyed that evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence sang duets, and ap- 
plauded each other so heartily, that they needed 
no farther praise. Mr. Greythorn, judicious and 
good tempered, lost no opportunity of making 
them pleased with themselves; and, had they 
confessed the truth, they would have acknow- 
ledged how astonished they had been at the hap- 
piness théy enjoyed during that quiet evening, 
passed without any other excitement than a mu- 
tual disposition to be agreeable and complaisant 
to each other. 

Mr. Greythorn certainly did inquire into their 
family affairs—and happy are they who have 
such friends. He listened to the “pour” of the 





one, and the “contre” of the other, with exem- 
plary patience. He ceded (in his self-elected, 
but acknowledged character of judge) te Mr. 
Saville Clarence considerable more than half the 
number of balls, operas, and milliner’s bills 
which his lady had indulged in, and sacrificed 
loo and Delphine altogether : while, on the other 
hand, Juliet was gratified by her husband’s re- 
signation in toto of clubs and billiards, and a me- 
derate use of tailors and racers-——read his 
speeches in the House, and did her. best to un- 
derstand them, particularly as her old friend said 
that, as Saville was there, he might as well keep 
there until the next dissolution—which, however, 


| she earnestly prayed for. Under judicious ma- 


nagement, their difficulties passed into things 
that had been; and, by studying. pour et contre 
together, they avoided the danger of divided in- 
terests, and the disgrace of a separate mainte- 
nance. 





RIVERS. 


Rivers! ! How many delightful recollections; 
how many fine associations; how many splendid 
visions are called up by this word! The glory 
and riches of empires are linked with it, as well 
as all that is beautiful or picturesque in nature; 
but it is my intention at present te take up the 
subject in a matter-of-fact way, and to write a 
plain explanatory paper—not a rhapsody. There 
is no word perhaps to which so great a latitude 
of meaning is allowed as this word river. The 
garden of an acre, and the garden of a rood, 
have common features: they are both gardens; 
only the one is a little, the other a big garden. 
The mountain of four thousand, and the moun- 
tain of twelve thousand feet, differ in sublimity ; 
but they have a thousand points of resemblance 
—they are both called mountains, and nobody 
sees any thing absurd in the designation. But 
where shall we find any similitude between the 
mighty flood of the Amazons, and the sparkling 
stream that bounds our garden, or winds through 
our lawn? Yet, they are both called rivers; the 
term is applied indiscriminately to the wide wa- 
ters of the new world, and to the trouting streams 
of our English counties—to the vast expanse that 
embraces the rising and the setting of the sun, 
and to the insignificant current that may be di- 
verted to turn a mill-wheel. There is evidently 


there is no mode of distinguishing and duly set- 
tling the claims of running water, unless by pre- 
fixing augmentatives or diminutives to the word 
river. 

1 would make the following classification :— 
First come the mighty rivers. These are the 
rivers of South America—the Amazons, the La 
Plata, the Oronooko. Then follow the great fi- 





vers (a more numerous class) the St. Lawrence, 
the Mississippi, the Ganges, the Nile and Niger, 
and some others; but none of this class are to be 
found in the continent of Europe, which supplies 
the third grade: these 1 would designate the 
large rivers ; for great and large are not entirely 
synonymous ; and, to most minds, the term great 
river, and /arge river, will present a distinct 
image. The lower we descend in the scale, the 
more numerous do we find the species. The 
continent of Europe abounds with examples of 
the third class—such as the Rhine, the Danube, 
the Rhone, the Elbe, the Tagus, the Ebro, the 
Guadalquivir. The fourth class is still more nu- 
merous. Then come the family of streams— 
nameless, unless to those who live upon their 
banks; afterwards follow rivulets; and lastly, 
we close the enumeration with rills. 

With each of these classes our associationsare ' 
in some degree different. With the mighty river 
we have no distinct association; all is yague and 
indefinite. We know that they flow through 
vast unpeopled solitudes; and our only image is 
a joyless waste of waters flowing in vain. Our 
associations with the great river are less depress- 
ing, and somewhat more defined; the sun rises 
on one bank and sets on another. We have a 
vision of cities, and even of commerce ; but with 
these associations of life many dreary ones are 
mingled. African deserts; American forests ; 
flocks of buffaloes; the solitary lion slaking his 
thirst; or the great river-horse walking by the 
shore. How different are the associations—now, 
indeed, recollections—called up by the third 
class. We see the large river rolling its ample 
flood through cultivated plains, watering them 
into fertility and abundance; and images of life 
and utility are vividly present with us. Our as- 








sociations with the fourth class are similar, out 
more varied and more defined. Again, our asso- 
ciations change at the recollection of the next 
class. We have to do with nature rather than 
art; utility is confined to the turning of the mill- 
wheel, or the irrigation of the meadow. The 
small river cannot bear upon its bosom the com- 
merce of kingdoms, but it is familiar with the 
charms of nature; it visits by turns the sublime, 
the picturesque, and the beautiful ; and our asso- 
ciations are with these: we see effect added to 
the wild and desolate; grace to the gentle and 
pastoral. Ani now we come to the family of 
streams—the rifest of all in pleasing associations, 
and gentle and endearing recollections. For 
who is there that has not passed a day—a long 
summer day—upon the banks of a clear brawl- 
ing stream? And who is-there that does not as- 
sociate with it a thousand images of simple rural 
life, and a thousand scenes of quiet delight? 
The heart of an angler “leaps up” at the recol- 
lection ; he sees the green pastora! slope before 
him, and he knows that at the foot of it runs the 
trouting stream ; he quickens his pace, unscrew- 
ing his*rod as he walks on; and now he sees the 
clear, yet dark-coloured water, tempting him 
forward, with all its eddies, and dimples, and lit- 
tle rapids, and noise and bustle. But it is not 
the angler only to whom the stream recals plea- 
sant and endearing recollections; he is but an 
indifferent worshipper of nature who cannot 
wander the live-long day by the margin of a 
stream, without a rod. But the rivulet and the 
rill yet remain to be noticed; and with each of 
these our associations are somewhat different. 
Rivulet— 

Free rover of the hills, pray tell me now 

The chances of thy journey, since first thou 

From thy deep prisoned well, away didst break, 

A solitary pilgrimage to take. 

Among the quiet valleys, I do ween 

Thou with the daisied tufts of tender green, 

Hast loving lingered ; didst thou not awake 

With thy soft kiss, the hare-bell bending lew, 

Stealing her nectar from the wild bee’s wooing ? 

And thou hast toyed (\hough thou wilt tell me, no) 

With many a modest violet, that looks 

Into thy glassy pools in secret nooks. 

Come, tell me, rover, all thou hast been doing ! 

As for the rill, the tiny tinkling rill, our asso- 
ciations are of the simplest, gentlest character— 
far-up valleys, heaths, and mosses; and that mu- 
sic— 

“ The noise as of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.”’ 

Beauty of scenery is almost, though not altoge- 
ther, in an inverse ratio to the magnitude of the 
river. Scenery is evidently out of the question 
with rivers, whose banks cannot be distinctly 
seen from the centre of the stream. The next 
two classes—great and large rivers—do not cer- 
tainly offer so great attractions as the fourth and 
fifth classes. The scenery of the Rhine, the 
Rhone, and the Danube, is sufficiently celebrat- 
ed; but, at the hazard of appearing singular, [ 
will venture an opinion, that the scenery of the 





Upper Rhine, the Upper Rhone, and the Upper 
Danube, is more beautiful than it is lower down. 
The banks of the Rhine, from Schaffhausen to 
Cologne, may be more gigantic. and possessed of 
stronger features, but it is certainly less varied, 
and, as it seems to me, less interesting than be- 
tween Schaffhausen and its source. The banks 
of the Rhine, too, between Geneva and Lyons, 
are much more more. beautiful than between 
Lyons and Avignon. The same may be said of 
all large rivers—of the Danube, which is more 
interesting above than below Vienna; or the 
Guadalquivir. which loses below Seville, all the 
attractions it possessed between Sevillé'and Cor- 
dova. And the reason is obvious. A river does 
not become large until it descends into the 
plains; and it it not among plains that we must 
look for fine scenery. It is among small rivers, 
or the beginnings of great rivers, when they too 
are small, that we must go to feast with nature, 
and many, too, of the insignificant streams, nay, 
even nameless rivulets, will conduct the traveller 
among scenes of surpassing beauty... Among the 
Pyrenees, among the Bavarian Alps, and in the 
Tyrol, I have often been led by such companions 
among the most majéstic scenes that nature offers 
to the contemplation of man. 

It has often been a question with me, whether 
it is more agreeable to journey up or downa 
stream. In journeying down, there is certainly 
more companionship, for we are fellow-travel- 
lers; and there is no small pleasure in seeing our 
companion, for whom we naturally acquire’a 
kind of affection, growing daily bigger, receiving 
the contributions that pour into it, and, as it 
were, making its way in the world. But, on the 
other hand, if, in journeying upward, the stream 
be less our companion, inasmuch as it is ever 
running away from us, this is balanced by other 
advantages. ‘There is still a fonder feeling en- 
gendered by going back with it to its infancy, 
and tracing it to those small beginnings, from 
which, like many other great things, it must as- 
cribe its origin. Gradually we perceive. its vo- 
lume diminishing; now we may wade across it; 
now, leap over it: now, we are able to bestride 
it; and, lastly, we stoop down, and drink from 
the spring. 

This naturally leads me to speak of the sources 
of rivers. “Throwing my shoes off,” says 
Bruce, in his travels to the source of the Nile, 
* T ran down the hill, towards the little island of 
green sods, which was about two hundred yards 
distant; the whole side of the hill was thick 
grown over with flowers. I after this came to 
the island of green turf, which was in form of an 
altar, apparently the work of art, and I stood in 
rapture over the principal fountain which rises 
in the middle of it. It is easier to guess than to 
describe the situation of my mind at this moment.” 
This rapture was perhaps foolish, but it was na- 
tural; and even those who cannot, like Bruce, 
boast of having accomplished that which has baf- 
fled the inquiry and industry of both ancients and 
moderns, wili yet admit, that there is.a peculiar 
pleasure—a pleasure, perhaps per se—in reach- 
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ing the source of any well-known river. This 
may partly arise from the consciousness of hay- 
ing overcome difficulty ; for to reach the sources 
of any of the greater rivers some difficulties are 
to be vanquished; and it may also be in part at- 
tributed to the many associations that are in- 
stantly awakened, as following the tiny rill with 
our eye, imagination continues to accompany it 
in its long and victorious course, fertilizing em- 
pires, enriching cities,and carrying the products 
of industry to the remetest parts of the habitable 
world. 

The sources of the greatest rivers are not the 
most remarkable for the features that surround 
them. The sources of the mighty rivers of the 
Western Hemisphere, or even of the great rivers 
of Africa or Asia, have not, as far as-is known, 
been visited by the traveller, with the single 
exception of the Nile; their sources are proba- 
bly placed amid those unapproached solitudes, 
where the foot of man hath never yet wandered ; 
what appearances of nature may preside over 
their birth we have no means of knowing; but 
it does not appear from the narrative of Bruce 
that the source of the Nile afforded any example 
of extraordinary sublimity. The sources of the 
large rivers of the European continent are many 
of them well known; but the sources of neither 
the Rhine, the Rhone, nor the Danube, present 
those majestic and imposing features that distin- 
guish the sources of some.of the smaller class. 
Nor is this difficult to explain; the large rivers 
have not one, but many sources; and, as the 
source par excellence, we mount g the highest, 
which invariably lies among the upper fields of 
snow. The smaller rivers, on the otlier hand, 
may gush at once from a single spring, placed 
perhaps among the rocks, and ravines, and pre- 
cipices, which lie lower than the line of congela- 
tion. It is, at all events, a fact, that the most 
sublime sources are those which belong to the 
smaller rivers. Of these, I may mention the 
Soane, the Gave and the Sourgue—the two latter 
especially. The Gave rises in the magnificent 
amphitheatre of Marbore; and the Sourgue 
bursts at once, an imposing torrent, from the im- 
mortal fountain of Vaucluse. 

Different, very different, are the associations 
called up to different minds, by the contemplation 
of ariver’s source. The utilitarian would most 
rejoice to stand by the spring from which swells 
forth the Ohio or Mississippi of the western he- 
misphere, destined to carry the riches of one 
world to contribute to the wants .and luxuries of 
another; or he would rejoice, like Bruce, to 
stand beside the sources of the Nile, appointed 
by its inundations to fructify lands, that, without 
it, would be deserts; or place at the source of 
the Rhine the utilitarian, the historian, the nove- 
list, and the simple lover of nature, and the 
thoughts of each would run in a different chan- 
nel. The utilitarian would see in it a mighty arte- 
ry, carrying on the circulation between Western 
Germany, the Netherlands, Holland, and the 
rest of the world; the historian would recal to 
his memory the epochs in which the Rhine has 





been the barrier to conquests, the scene of war- 
fare, or the object of. treaties; the novelist 
would see only the grey ruins of the baronial 
castles that frown upon its heights, and would 
recollect only the feuds of feudal times, and the 
legends that tell the achievements of chivalry, 
or the triumphs of love: while the lover of na- 
ture would see but a rich assemblage of images; 
a blending of nature with art; woods, rocks, and 
cataracts; and the noble stream gliding away, 
beautiful, if even it bore upon its bosom no to- 
ken of industry—and interesting, even if a battle 
had never been fought upon its banks—or if its 
time-worn castles had never been built for any 
other purpose than to adorn the landscape. 





PASSION. 

Wuar is more unpleasant, and what so much 
derogates from the character of an amiable, 
beautiful, or accomplished woman, as te behold 
her in a passion? Fora young lady to become 
enraged at the misdemeanour of a servant: or 
because her milliner failed in executing her 
commands in proper season: or that her dress 
did not precisely suit her taste: or from any 
other trifling motive ; at once discovers the want 
of amiability, as well as of sufficient strength of 
mind to suppress her temper. Such an one 
would never be selected as the partner of a sen- 
sible man; such could never kindle exalted ad- 
miration, true respect, or genuine love. 1 do 
not wish te applaud those tame beings, who have 
not a sufficiency of spirit to resent an insult, or 
to uphold an opinion against the obstinacy of 
some jackanapes fop ; nevertheless all this might 
be done in temperate language, and with such a 
different bearing as is the true characteristic of a 
delicate female. What is more admirable than to 
witness a young and beautiful female, timidly 
adducing strenuous arguments in opposition to 
some positive theory of the lords of the creation, 
and while her good sense and sound doctrine carry 
triumph with them, to see the deep blush of vir- 
tue stealing over her forehead, at her own suc- 
cess. When the passions of her opponent are 
excited, to witness her, cool and collected, and 
rather endeavouring to sooth than to triumph, to 
allay than to perplex. . Deliberate firmness in 
any moment of contest, or extremity, is ever 
commendable, and a woman who cap fondly gaze 
upon the countenance of her husband, tell him, 
in gentleness, of his faults, and beseech that he 
will endeavour for her sake and for his own, to 
mend them, is as nearly allied to an angel asa 
mortal may be. 

—_—»p——— 

Sir William Nairne, afterwards Lord Dunsi- 
nane, and a Lord of Session, was a man of such 
scrupulous integrity, that when Sheriff-Depute 
of Perthshire, finding, upon reflection, that he 
had decided a poor man’s case erroneously, as 
the only remedy, supplied the litigant privately 
with money from his own purse, to enable him 
to carry an appeal to the ‘ieenienand 
the judgment was reversed. 





THE LAST IMDIAN, &c- 





. Original. 
THE LAST INDIAN. 


I looked, and lo 
A continent outstretched before me lay ; 
lus eastern side the loud Atlantic lashed 
With angry billows, plumed with snow-white foam. 
Par in the west the mild Pacific lay, 
‘Where Phebus’ car at eventide descends, 
To lave his coursers in the azure deep. 
Hill piled on mountain pierced the sullen clouds— 
Amid the rocks leaped the wild cataract 
In sportive beauty of in grandeur dread. 
But mark that noble form, that mien of majesty, 
See where it glides along the mountain’s base. 
His manly form is naked to the waist, 
Around him to the knee, in graceful folds 
Hangs the rich trophy of some monster's death; 
Across his shoulder swings an unbent bow, 
Resting in dread companionship, upon 
A quiver gorged with poisoned arrows, 
Whose wound is past the art of lech t6 cure. 
From crag to crag he bounds with sinewy spring, 
And now the pinnacle receives him safe. 
He gazes downwards whence the smoke ascends 
From the rude wigwams of the furest’s sons, 
In mystic wreaths encircling all d 
in the far west a huge portentous cloud 
Shrouded the sky in darkness: and the earth 
Groaned with the raging of the elements, 
In furious strife combating. - 
He heard the thunder roll :—from ev'ry cloud 
The larid lightnings burst, and stream across 
The sable firmament, in vividness distinet— 
But hark! a sudden silence reigns around, 
The winds and tempests cease, the clouds move on, 
And heaven re-echoes to the dulcet song 
That grateful rises from the feathered tribe. 
With heartfelt gratitude the Indian knelt, 
Thanked the Great Spirit for his guardian care: 
The mighty God who hears the red-man’s prayer ;— 
Rising, he threw, on the unbounded view, 
A hurried glance, and then survey’d himself :— 
His bosom heaved, as with exulting voice, 
He cried—* I am sole monarch of this earth, 
None can dispute my right’’—and echo answered—Wone. 





Ages passed on, the iron wheels of time, 

In ceaseless, steady revolutions rolled; 
Midsummer's splendour followed blooming spring, 
Aatumn succeeded with her azure sky, 

The seasons sank in winter's common grave, 

Ané yet the Indian lived. The timid deer 

Fied swiftly from his dart—he waiched the graves 
Where many a chieftain slept—partook the sports 
His brethren shared ;—the dndicn was happy. 

The white man came, and“ lo he laid hishand _ 
On hill, and dale, and stream, and call’d them his.” 
Then was the song of vict'ry hushed, and then 
The war-whoop’s echo died upon the blast. 

The red-man tarned him to the setting sun, 

With a ‘ierce scow! upon th’ intruding whites, 
Saw bayonets glitter o'er his native plains, 

Proud cities rise where erst his wigwam stood— 
Bails whitening ev'ry bay and ev'ry stream, 
Where once his light canoe in silence sped ;— 

All this he saw, and more :~with aching heart 
He sighed ‘: farewell,’’ and in the forest's shades 
Quick disappeared amid the noiseless gloom. 


Years wore apace :—a beetling cliff o’erhung 
The western wave, precipitous and steep. 

It had a tenant too—a tall gaunt form, 

Clad in a strange, uncouth, yet warlike garb. 
His hair was hoary and bis visage wan— 

Yet might be seen within that jet black eye, 
Deep ling’ring fires which age could not dispel ; 
The weight of fouarscore years was on his brow, 





He bow'd his head upon his hands—and wept! 
Loud how! the winds a requiem to the past, 

And toss his hoary locks upon the sweeping blast. 
The sounds terrific strike the Indian’s ear, 

He smites his breast with anguish and despair. 


Sota tect coorhah, ant ti body dies! 
Cursed be the fiends that drove us from vur land, 
Blast them, Great Spirit, with thy mighty hand‘ 
About their guilty heads, in vengeance pour 
Death and despair, now and forever more !"’ 

He said—toud rang his deaf’ning yell, 

As with tremendous force he cleaved the air, 
And sunk forever in the flood beneath. 


Farner her slow step falis from day to day. 

Death's hand is heavy on ber darkening brow ; 

Yet doth she fondly cling to earth, and say, 

“I am content to die— but, oh! not now—! 

Not while the blossoms of the joyous spring 

Make the warm air such luxury to breathe— 

Not while the birds such lays of g:adness sing— ‘ 
Not while the brigit flowers around my footsteps wreaths. 
Spare me, great God! lift up my drooping brow— 

I am content to die—but, oly! not now !” 


The spring has ripened into summer time ; 

The season's viewless boundary is past ; 

The glorious sun hath reached his burning prime : 
Oh! must this glimpse of beauty be the last 7 

“ Let me not , while o’er land and lea 
With silent steps, the Lord of light moves on ; 
Nor while the murmur of the mountain-bee 
Greets my dull ear with music in its tone ! 

Pale sickness dims my eye and clouds my brow— 
I am content to die !—bat, oh! not now !"” 


Summer is gone: and autumn’s soberer hues 
Tint the ripe fruits, and gild the waving corn ;— 
The huntsman swift the flying game pursues, 
Shouts the haljoo! and winds his eager horn; 
“ Spare me awhile, to wander forth and gaze 
On the broad and the quiet stream, 
To watch in Silence while the evening rays 


’ Slant through the fading trees with ruddy gleam ! 


Cooler the breezes play arourd my brow— 
I am content to die—but, oh ! not now !"’ 


The bleak wind whistles: snow showers far and near 
Drift without echo to the whitening ground ; 

Autumn hath passed away, and cold and drear, 
Winter stalks on with frozen mantle bound ; 

Yet still that prayer ascends, ‘‘ Oh! laughingly 

My little brothers round the warm hearth crowd, 
Our home-fire blazes broad, and bright, and high, 

And the roof rings with voices light and loud: 

Spare me awhile! raise wp my drooping brow ! 

I am content to die—but, oh! not now !"" 


The spring is come again—the joyful spring ! 
Again the banks with clustering flowers are spread: 
The wild bird dips upon its wanton wing :— 

The child of earth is numbered with the dead ! 

‘* Thee never more the sunshine shall awake, 
Beaming all redly through the lattice-pane; - 

The steps of friends thy slumbers may not break, 
Nor fond familiar voice arouse again ! 

Death’s silent shadow veils thy darkened brow— 
Why didst thou linger 1—thou art happier now '"’ 
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BIRD OF PARADISE, 
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A FATHER’S ADVICE TO HIS DAUGHTER, &c. 





THE BIRD OF PARABISE. -: 


Awone the spicy and luxuriant groves of the Philippine and other Indian islands, the Birds of Paradise associate in im- 
mense numbers. It is a popular error that they always follow the king bird, who is distinguished by the exceeding beauty of 
his plumage : he is about the size of a Blackbird; two filaments proceed from, the tail, which are mere shafts, until within a 
short distance of the extremjties, where they become bearded on one side, and terminate in a large circle, open in the centre, 
of an emerald colour, bright, and ever-varying. The Greater, or Common Bird of Paradise, is principally remarkable for 
the peculiar feathers, terminating in white, which, emerging from beneath the wings, extend to a considerable distance be 
yond the feathers of the tail. The webs of these beautiful plaits are open, and resemble very fine hairs. 

The Gold-breasted Bird of Paradise is about the size of a Dove: its head, cheeks, back, tail, wings, and part of the throat, 
are a fine black, shaded with violet ; its neck and breast are of a gold colour, and a fine band crosses the Back of the neck, of 
an united and varying tint of gold, green, red, and violet. Several black feathers, the beards of which are separated like 
those of the Ostrich, point upwards, and, as it were, embrace the wings; and three long black filaments, terminating in oval 
webs, spring from each side of the head, diverging in angular forms, and exterd to a fourth part of the length of the tail.— 
The genus comprises several species ; among them the Lyra is conspicuous from the form and beauty of its tail, which bears 
a singular resemblance to the musical instrument from which the bird takes its name. In the evening, the Birds of Paradise, 
perch on lofty trees, in which the natives lie concealed for the purpose of slfooting them with blunt arrows. Their principal 
food is said to be the larger kind of butterflies and moths. The absurd notion of the Birds of Paradise wanting legs and feet, 
was, doub' less, occasioned by the natives of the islands, where they are taken, cutting off those parts before they Sold the 
stuffed birds. 


THE GUINEA FOWL. 


The head of the Pintado, or Guinea Fowl, is naked, like that of the Turkey. Its plumage, although plain when at a distance, 
is singularly beautiful if closely examined: the general colour is of a darkish grey, sprinkled with white, round, pearly spots: 
a sort of cone-shaped horn ornaments the top of the head, and from the sides of the upper mandible depend two loose wattles; 
those of the male are rather blue; those of the female red. 

The Guinea Fow! was, originally, a native of Africa, and thence,in the year 1508, introduced to America, where its 
numbers increased surprisingly. It is now common among our poultry; but does not live very amicably with the other 
domesticated birds ; frequently disturbing them with its loud and unmusical clamour, its petulant sprightliness, and assump- 
tion of a dominion which it is incapable of maintaining. Its flesh is very much like that of the Pheasant; it also resembles 
that bird in many of its habits. In ancient Rome, the Pintado was much more highly prized, as an article of luxury for the 
table, than with us. 
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A FATHER’S ADVICE TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


You are now, Sophy, grown up to woman’s 
estate: and you are not to remain always sin- 
gle. Your mother and I would have you happy, 
because our happiness depends on yours. ‘The 
happiness of a virtuous young woman, is to make 
an honest man happy: we must, therefore, think 
of marrying you. We must think of this be- 
times, for your fate through life depends on your 
marriage; and we cannot think too much up- 
on it. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more difficult than the 
choice of a good husband, except perhaps the 
choosing of a good wife. You, Sophy, will be 
this rare woman ; you will be the pride of our 
lives, and our happiness in old age. But, how- 
ever great merit you may have, there are men 
who have still more. There is no man who 
ought not to think it an honour to obtain you ; 
there are many whom it would do you honour to 
obtain. Among this number the business is to 
find one suitable to you, to get acquainted with 
him, and to make him acquainted with you. 

The greatest happiness of marriage, depends 
on so many points of agreement, that it would be 
a folly to think to find them all; the most impor- 
tant must be made sure of, preferably to the 
rest; if the others can be procured too, so much 
tHe better; if they cannot, they must be over- 
looked. Perfect happiness is not to be found in 





this world ; but the greatest of misfortunes, and 
that which may always be avoided, is to be un- 
happy by one’s own fault. 

There 1s a suitableness which may be called 
natural; there is also a suitableness arising from 
the institutions of men, and a suitableness that 
depends wholly on opinion; of the two last, pa- 
rents are the proper judges; of the first, the chil- 
dren alone can judge. In marriages, made by 
the authority of parents, thase suitablenesses that 
arise from civil institutions and opinions are alone 
minded ; the matches are not between the per- 
sons, but between their rank and fortune; but 
both these are subject to change: the 
alone remain the same, in all places, and at all 
times; the happiness or unhappiness of the mar- 


‘riage state depends, in spite of fortune, on per 


sonal suitableness. 

Your mother was a woman of family: I had 
large fortune ; these were the sole considerations 
that influenced our parents to join us .together. 
I have lost my fortune, she has lost her rank; 
forgot by her family: what doth it signify to her 
that she was born a lady? In the midst of our 
distress, the union of our: hearts made up for 
every thing; the conformity of our tastes made 
us choose thisretirement. We live happy is our 
poverty ; each is to the other a friend and com- 
panion. Sophy is our common treasure: we 





MARSEILLAISE HYMN. 





thank the Almighty for giving ber, and taking 
away every thing else. 

You see, my dear child, whither Providence 
hath brought us. Those considerations which 
occasioned our marriage are vanished, and that 
which was accounted as nothing makes all our 
happiness. 

It is for man and wife to suit themselves. Mu- 
tual inclination ought to be their first tie; their 
eyes, their hearts ought to be their first guides ; 
for as their primary duty, after they are joined 
together, is to love one another, so to love, or not 
to love, doth not always depend on us; this duty 
necessarily implies another, namely, to begin 
with loving one another before marriage. This 
is a law of nature which cannot be abrogated: 
those who have restricted it, by many civil laws, 
have had more regard to the appearance of or- 
der than to the happiness or the morals of the 
people. You see, my dear, that the morality we 
preach to you, is not difficult: it tends only to 
make you your own mistress, and to make us 
refer ourselves entirely to you for the choice of 
your husband. 

After giving you our reasons for leaving you 
at full liberty to make your own choice, it is 
proper to mention those which ought to induce 
you to use it with prudence. Sophy, you have 


got good nature, and good sense, much integrity 
and piety, and those qualifications which a woman 
ought to have; and you are not disagreeable, but 
you have no fortunég you have the best riches 


indeed, but you wanf those which are most va- 
lued by the world. Do not aspire, therefore, 
to what you cannot attain to; and regulate your 
ambition not by your own judgment, or your 
mother’s and mine, but by the opinion of man- 
_ kind. 

If nothing were to be considered but merit 
equal to your own, I know not where I should set 
limits to your hopes; but never raise them above 
your fortune, which, you are to remember, is 
very small. You never saw our prosperity; you 
were born after we failed in the world. You 
have made our poverty pleasing to us, and we 
have shared in it without pain. Never, child, 
seek for that wealth which we thank Heaven 
for taking from us; we never tasted happiness 
until we lost our riches. 

- You are too agreeable, Sophy, not to please 
somebody ; and you are not so poor as to render 
you a burthen to an honest man. You will be 
courted, and perhaps by persons who are not 
worthy of you. If they show themselves what 
they really are, you will form a just estimate of 
them; their outside will not impose upon you 
long; but, though you have good judgment, and 
can discern merit, you want experience, and 
know not how far men can dissemble. An art- 
ful cheat may study your taste, in order to se- 
duce you, and counterfeit before you the virtues 
to which he is an absolute stranger. Such a 
one, child, would ruin you before you perceived 
it; and you would not see your error, until it was 

. past recovery. The most dangerous of all snares, 
and the only one from which reason can restrain 





you, is that into which the passions hurry one: if 
ever you have the misfortune to fall into it, you 
will see nothing but illusions and chimeras; your 
eyes will be fascinated, your judgment will be 
confused, and your will corrupted; you will 
cherish your very error, and when you come to 
see it, you will have no desire to leave it. It is 
to Sophy’s reason, not to the bias of -her heart, 
that we commit her; while passion hath no as- 
cendency over you, judge for yourself; but when- 
ever you fall in love, commit the care of your- 
self to your mother. 

This agreement which I propose to you, shews 
our esteem for you, and restores the natural or- 
der. Itis usual for parents to choose a husband 
for their daughters, and to consult her only for 
form’s sake. We shall dojust the contrary: you 
shall choose, and we shall be consulted. Make 
use of this right, Sophy, freely and wisely; the 
husband that is suitable for you ought to be your 
own choice, and not ours: but it is we who must 
judge whether you are not mistaken in his suit- 
ableness for you, and whether you are not doing, 
without knowing it, what you have no mind to. 
Birth, fortune, rank, or the opinion of the world, 
will have no weight with us. Take an honest 
man, whose person you like, and whose temper 
is suitable to you; whatever he be in other re- 
spects, we shall receive him for our son-in-law: 
his income will be always large enough, if he 
hath hands, and good morals, and loves his fa- 
mily. His rank will always be high, if he en- 
nobles it by virtue. If every body should blame 
us, what doth it signify? We seek not the ap- 
probation of the public ; your happiness suffices 
to us. 


Ee 
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Tuer celebrated song of the patriots and war- 
riors of the French Revolution, was composed by 
M. Joseph Rouget de I’lsle, while an officer in 
the engineer corps at Strasburg, early in the 
French Revolution, with a view of supplanting 
the vulgar songs then in vogue, relative to the 
struggle then going on. He composed the song 
and the music in one night. It was at first call- 


ed L’Offrande a la Liberte, but subsequently re- 
ceived its present name, because it was first 


publicly sung by the Marseilles confederates in 
1792. 

It became the national song of the French 
patriots and warriors, and was famous through 
Europe and America.—The tune is peculiarly 
exciting. It was suppressed, of course, under 
the Empire and the Bourbons; but’the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 called it up anew, and it has since 
become the national song of the French patriots. 
The King of the French has bestowed on its 
composer, who was about seventy years old at 
the time of the last revolution, having been borr 
in 1760,a pension of 1500frs. from his private 
purse. M. Rouget de I’'lsle had been wounded 
at Quiberon, and persecuted by the terrorists, 
from whom he had escaped by flying into Ger- 
many.— Encyclopedia Americana. 
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SLEEP TALKING. 

Tuis.is merely a modification of somnambu- 
lism, and proceeds from similar causes, namely, 
a distribution of sensorial power to the organs of 
speech, by which means they do not sympathize 
in the general slumber, but remain in a state fit 
for being called into action by particular trains 
of ideas. If, for instance, we dream that we are 
talking to some one, and if these organs are 
endowed with their waking share of sensorial 
power, we are sure tospeak. Again, the mere 
dream, without a waking state of the organs, 
will never produce speech ; and we only suppose 
we are Carrying on conversation, although. at the 
time, we are completely silent. To produce 
sleep talking, therefore, the mind, in some of its 
functions, must be awake and the organs of 
speech must be so also. The conversation, in 
this state, is of such subjects as our thoughts are 
most immediately occupied with; and its con- 
sistency or incongruity depends upon that of the 
prevailing ideas being sometimes perfectly ra- 
tional and coherent: at other times full of ab- 
surdity. The voice is seldom the same as in the 
waking state. This I would impute to the organs 
of hearing being mostly dormant, and conse- 
quently unable to guide tlie modulations of sound. 
The same fact is observable in very deaf persons, 
whose speech is usually harsh, unvaried, and 
monotonous. Sometimes the faculties are so 
far awake, that we can manage to carry on 
a conversation with the individual, and extract 
from him the most hidden secrets of his soul. 
By such means things have been detected, which 
would otherwise have remained in perpetual ob- 
scurity. 

Persons have been known who delivered ser- 
mons and prayers during sleep ; among others an 
American lady is spoken of, who did so for many 
years. The same was the case with Richard 
Haycock, professor of medicine in Oxford: he 
would give out a text in his sleep, and deliver a 
good sermon upon it, and all the pinching and 
pulling of his friends could not prevent him.— 
Somnambulists frequently talk while on their 
expedition. Indeed, sleep talking is one of the 
most common accompaniments of this affection, 
and bears so close a resemblance to it in most of 
its circumstances, that it may be regarded as 
merely a modification of somnambulism.—All 
that can be done for the cure of sleep talking, is 
to remove such causes as we may suppose has 
given rise toit. It is, however, in most cases, of 
such a trivial nature as not to require any treat- 
ment whatever; and, when it proceeds from idio- 
syncrasy, or becomes habitual, I believe no 
means which can be adopted will be of much 
avail. The state of the digestive apparatus 
should invariably be attended to, and, if disor- 
dered, they must be put to rights by suitable me- 
dicines. And should the affection proceed, or 
be supposed to proceed from hypochondria, hys- 
teria, or the prevalence of any strong mental 
emotion, these states must be treated according 
to general principles.—Macnish’s Philosophy of 
Sleep. 





THE COMMON ASH TREE. 

Tue Fraxinus Excelsior or Common Ash tree, 
is often met with in ruins and ancient walls, 
probably on accent of the readiness with which 
its winged seeds (the culverkeys of our pastoral 
poets) are borne by the wind. Johnstone in his 
Flora, deplores the destructive power of this 
tree, from its insinuating its roots far into the 
crevices of the old buildings, and thereby become 
an instrument of destruction of what affords it 
support; in like manner it fastens upon loose 
slaty rocks, and decorates them with its verdure, 
whilst it works their fall. The ash is one of the 
latest trees in coming into leaf, and looses its 
leaves earlier in autumn. These are greedily 
eaten by the cattle; and it ought not to be planted 
in parks or lawns intended for pasture of milch 
cows, for they communicate a disagreeable taste 
to the butter. The wood is tough and valuable, 
being applicable to a great variety of purposes ; 
and it possesses the very singular property of 
being in pérfection even in infancy,a pole three 
inches in diameter being as valuable and durable 
for any purpose to which it can be applied as 
the timber of the largest tree. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, at the birth of 
an infant, the nurse takes a green stick of ash, 
one end of which she puts into the fire, and, 
while it is burning, receives in a spoon the sap 
that oozes from the other, which she administers 
to the child as its first food. Near Kenety church, 
in the King’s county, i ash, the trunk of 
which is 21 fuct 10 inches d, and 17 feet high 
before the branches break out, which are of 
enormous bulk. When a funeral of the lower 
class passes by this tree, they lay the body down 
a few minutes, say a prayer, then throw a stone 
to increase the heap which has been accumulated 
round the roots. There is an ancient saying 
that, “ A serpent had rather creep into the fire, 
than over the twig of an ash tree.” Cowley, 
enumerating various prodigies, says:— . 

“* On the wild ash’s topg the bats and owls, 

With all night ominous, and baleful fowls, 
Sate brooding, while the screeching of these doves, 
Profaned and violated all the groves.” 





LIFE. 


Lire is short: The poor pittance of seventy 
years is not worth being a villain for. What 
maiters it if your neighbour lies in a splendid 
tomb? Sleep you with innocence.—Look be- 
hind you through the tract of time, a vast desert 
lies open in the retrospect; through this desert 
have your fathers journeyed on, until wearied 
with years and sorrows, they sunk from the 
walks of man.—You must leave them where they 
fell, and you are to go a little further, where you 
will find eternal rest. Whatever you may have 
to encounter between the cradle and the grave, 
every moment is big with innumerable events, 
which come not in slow succession, but bursting 
forcibly from a revolting and unknown cause, 
fly over this orb with diversified influence. 
Blair. . 
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fost on the windows rich sparkles display: And vie with thesaun, that through it was dawning, Re- 


fect all its brightness, then melt in its ray. And thus is itseon, that im life's exr'y prime, Our friendship the’ vivid, soon 
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warms as it shines, The frost of indi@’rence = wil 





Original. 
THE NATURAL BRIDGE,* VA. 
Masestic arch, what spirit rear'd 
Thee to thy towering height, 
Say, was the tinkling trowel heard, 
Did man afford his mite 7 


‘What power piled those rocks on high, 
Placed with a master’s hand, 

Before whose form the uplifted eye 
Grows weak ; could this be man? 


Man, link by link, thy towering thought, 
May reach the eternal throne, 

Thy powers are great, but never wrought 
That form—God worked alone. 


Go, rear thy pyramids on high; 
Bid towers and temples rise, 

Until the clouds around them fly, 
They kiss the stooping skies 


Nature will etill above thee smile, 
Pity thy foolish play, 

For thou thyself art nature's child, 
Frail being of to-day. 


Destroying time shall sweep away 
Thy handy craft ; all, all, 

But yonder work, shall scorn decay, 
Till Nature’s self shall fall. 


Majestic arch! Virginia’s pride, 
Still stretch thy form on high, 
Long as thy wonders shall abide, 
May Freedom's bannet fly ! 
Louisville, Albemarle, Va. 


* Jefferson pronopneed this the greatest curiosity in the 
— It however must yield the palm to the Falls of 
iagara. 
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THE CITY OF DELHI. 
Tov glorious city of the East, of old enchanted times, 
When the fierce Genii swayed all Oriental climes, 
I do not ask from history a record of thy fame, 
A fairy page has stamp’d for me thy consecrated name. 


I read it when the crimson sky came reddening through the 
trees, 

The twilight is the only time to read such tales as these; 

Like mosque, and minaret, and tower, the clouds were 
heap'd on high— 

I almost deem'd fair Dethi rose a city in the sky. 


What sympathy I then bestow’d upon her youthful king ! 
{ fear I now should be less moved by actual suffering ; 
All sorrow has its selfishness—tears harden as they flow, 
And in our own we half forget to share in others’ wo. 


I can recal how Well I seem’d to know the princely tent, 

Where painted silk and painted plume their gorgeous colours 
blent; 

The conquests blazon’d on the walls, the roof of carved 
stone, 

And the rich light that, at midnight, over the dark woods 
shone. 


The lovely princess, she who slept in that black marble 
tomb, s 

Her only pall her raven hair, that swept in midnight gloom ; 

The depths of that enchanted sleep had seemed the sleep of 
death 

Save that her cheek retain’d {ts rose, her lip its rosedike 
breath. 


Gone! gone! I think of them no more, unless when they 


are brought, - 
As by this pictured city her@} in some recalling thought— 
Par other dreams are with me now; and yet, amid their 
pain, ~ 
1 wish I were content to dream of fairy tales again. 





































THE GATHERER. 


“ A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.’’ 


r 


Shakspeare. 


WE never love heartily but once, and that is 
our first love: the inclinations which succeed 
are less involuntary. 


The chief justice of England has fifteen salea- 
ble offices, for which, it is said, seventy thousand 
guineas were once refused. 


What is hope? nothing (says Lord Byron) but 
the paint on the face of existence: the least 
touch of truth rubs it off, and then we see what 
a hollow-cheeked harlot we have got hold of. 


The mind which does not erse with itself 
is an idle wanderer, and all the learning in the 
world is fruitless and misemployed; whilst in the 
midst of his boasted knowledge, a man continues 
in profound ignorance of that which, in point 
both of duty and advantage, he is most concern- 
ed to know. 

Women, when women truly, are much more | 
Than women only—to the enthusiastic lover, 
They are inspiring night gems, and their lore, 

Is of unearthly images that hover 

Like living stars upon a spell-bound shore, 

That spirits of the dead are watching over— 

Their love is the fixed planet that has shone, 

And lit the heart when all other lights are gone. 

To enforce the doctrines of christianity by ar- 
gument at this time of day, puts me in mind of 
Homer investing the invulnerable Achilles with 
armour. 


The littlest feeling of all is a delight in contem- 


plating the littleness of other people. Nothing © 


is more contemptible than habitual contempt. 


' Itis the excess, not the nature of our passions, 
that is perishable. Like the trees which grow 
by the tomb of Piotesilaus, the passions flourish 
till they reach a certair height; but no sooner is 
that height attained'than they wither away. 


Calico was first introduced into England by 
the East India Company, 1657. « 


It was once observed to Lord Chesterfield, in 
the course of conversation, that man is the only 
creature that is endowed with the power of 
laughter. “True,” said the Earl; “and you 
may add, perhaps, he is the only creature that 
deserves to be camana at.” 

——’Twas her beauty 
Wrought first on my aie nature; but the virtues 
Of her fair soul dilated in her converse, 
That did confirm it.” 

Those who made laws of imprisonment for 
debt, apparently supposed, that every deficiency 
of payment was the crime of the debtor. But 
the truth is, that the cregitor shares the guilt of 
improper trust; or insolvencies would not be 
half as frequent as they are. Is no allowance to 
be made, or consideration kad, for misjudgment, 





miscalculation, or the ever-changing circum- 
stances, and accidents of life. Certainly those 
laws were conceived in a spirit opposed to hu- 
manity, and equally so to justice. 


It was a laconic letter from a lady to hey hus- 
band—“ I write to you because | have nothing 
to do; and I conclude because I have nothing to 
say.” 

“ When love once pleads admission to our heart, 
(In spite of all the virtue we can boast) 
The woman that deliberafes—is lost.” 

Sickness and disease are, in weak minds, the 
sources of melancholy; but that which is painful 
to the body may be profitable to the soul. Sick- 
ness, the mother of modesty, puts us in mind of 
our mortality; and while we drive on heedlessly 
in the full career of worldly pomp and jollity, 
kindly pulls us by the ear, and brings us toa pro- 
per sense of our duty. 


Sweetness of temper is not an acquired, but a 
natural excellence; and, therefore, to recom- 
mend it to those who have it not, may be deemed 
rather an insult than advice. 


“ O, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive.” 


It is a coarse, but very common misapprehen- 
sion, that in order to represent the Ideal, an ag- 
gregate of virtues, as numerous as possible, must 
be packed together under one name--a whole 
compendium of morality be exhibited in one 
man. Nothing is effected by this but the utter 


-extinguishment of individuality and truth. The 


Ideal consists not in quantity, but in quality. 
Grandison is exemplary, but not ideal. 


He who has had the experience of a great and 
violent love, neglects friendship; and who has 
consumed all his passion upon friendship, is no- 
thing advanced towards love. 

In all the discipline of war they came :— 

Their strong squared columns moved with heavy tread, 

Their step, their bearing, e’en their Yreath the same, 

And not a murmur whispered through the dead and boding 
silence.” 

I never knew a scolding person that was able 
to govern a family. What makes. people scold 
is because they cannot govern themselves. How 
then can they govern others? Those who govern 
well are generally calm.—They are prompt and 
resolute, but steady and mild. 

Cannons were first invented, 1330: fitst used 
by the English, 1340; in Denmark 1354. 


A prince should know how to take advantage 
of his ministers’ talents, but he ought never to 
follow their counsels blindly; he may lend him- 
self to men, but not yield himself up absolutely 
to them. 

























